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WALTHAM WATCHES! 
3-4 PLATE, 16 and 20 SIZES. 


THESE ARE THE BEST WATCHES MADE IN 
THIS COUNTRY, AND ARE MADE WITH AND 
WITHOUT STEM WINDING ATTACHMENT. 


THEY ARE FINISHED IN THE BEST MAN- 
NER AND RUN WITH THE GREATEST ACCU- 
RACY, AND CANNOT BE EXCELLED ANYWHERE 
AT THEIR RESPECTIVE PRICES. 


THE CASES ARE ALL OF THE NEWEST) 


PATTERNS, AND SPECIALLY 
OWN ORDER. 


MADE TO OUR 


OUR STOCK OF THESE WATCHES IS NOW 
THE LARGEST, AND OUR PRICES, ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED, ARE THE LOWEST IN THE CITY. 


BALL, BLACK & COQ., 
JEWELLERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
565 AND 567 BROADWAY. 


NE Ww YORK, 


JAMES M'CREERY & C0., 


BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH STREET, 
On MONDAY, Dec. %, 
Will Offer Great Bargains in their 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


AN ELEGANT ASSORTMENT OF REAL VALEN- 
CIENNES SETS, at $3 75, $4 60, 485 0 to $10, and 
HANDKERCHIEFS from $8 to 


REAL POINT LACE SETS, from ie to $14. 

REAL POINT APPLIQUE SETS at $4, $5 50, to $30, 
The above Goods are in Elegant Paris-made Fancy 
Boxes, suitable for 

“CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
BLACK THREAD BARBES, COIFFURES, &c., &c., 
from Auction, at very Low Prices. 


REAL CHANTILLY SHAWLS, $130, worth $175, 
and $185, worth $290, 


REAL POINT APPL LIQU E SHAWLS, $100, worth 
$150; $225, worth $300. 


REAL POINT LACE SH AWLS, from $800 to $1,000, 


REAL POINT FLOUNCES, $45 to $85 per yard, 
worth $60 to $100. 


REAL POINT APPL ss FLOUNCES, $10 to $20 
per yard, worth $15 to $30. 


Also, an Elegant Assortment of LADIES and GEN- 
TL EMEN’S sc ARPS, CRAVATS, BOWS. GLOVES, 
UMBRELL. &ec. &. GENTS DRESSING 
ROBES, HOUSE” coats . DRESSING CASES, 
FANCY GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, &c: 
SOLE AGENT FOR THE CELEBRATED 
JOUVIN KID GLOVE, 


IN ALL 7 NEW DAY AND EVENING SHADES 
IN FROM ONE TO SIX BUTTONS. 


AMES M'CREERY & CO. 


RICH LACES 


"FOR 


Holiday Presents. 


POINT LACE SHAWLS, CAPES, SETS, HAND- 
kerchiefs, Barby, &c.—in rich designs and at low 
prices. 

FINE EMBROIDERED and LACE SETS, SILK 
and Lace Bows and Collarettes, in the new Shades. 

FINE FRENCH FANCY GOODS, RIBBON, 
Dress Trimmings, &c. 


MILLER & CRANT, 
879 BROADWAY, 


Between 18th and 19th Strec ts. 








BROOKS BROTHERS, 
44 East 14th St. [Union Square,} 


Offer for Sale a Superior Assortment of 


Ready-made 
CLOTHING 
| FOR; 


The Coming Season. 








JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 
ESTEEL PENS.J = 
Sold by all Dealers throughont the world. 
American BRANCH oF THE HovséE, 
ot John Street, New York. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 
> Henry Owen, Agent 





SATU RDAY, 


TIFFANY & CO. 


1871. 


DECEMBE R 23, 





[ Price 10 CunTs. 








UNION-SQUARE, N. Y., 
DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 
Choice Solitaire and 
matched Stones of ex- 
tra fine ‘quality. 
A very large assort- 
ment of mounted and 


unmounted Stones. 





BISHOP and REIN, 
JEWELLERS, 


Unper FirtH AVENUE HorTen. 


DIAMONDS, 
FINE JEWELRY, CORALS, 
WATCHES, 


STERLING SILVER WARE. 


At Ciose PRIcEs. 


A.D. F. RANDOLPH & CO, 


770 BROADWAY, cor. 9th St., 


Invite attention to their selection 
of books in the various depart- 
ments of Literature, suitable for 
presentation, embracing the new 
Illustrated Books, 

Standard Books, 
Religious and Devotional Books, 


many of them in fine bindings, 


expressly prepared for retail sales. 


Bibles and Prayer-books, 
Juvenile Books, 


In very ny variety. 


MUSICAL BO 


FOR 


Holiday Presents. 
ALL SIZES, STYLES AND PRICES. 


ALSO, 
Musical Albums. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 
680 Broapway, N. Y. 


GOUPIL’S 


HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


Works of Art 


XES 





WARNOCK & CO. 


HATTERS. 
LADIES’ FURS, 
Russian and Hudson Bay Sable, 


Ermine, Mink, Seal, Astrachan and Black Martin, 
In Muaffs, Boas, Collars, Sacques, &c., &c. 


Great bargains in Russian Sable. 


Seal Sacques a speciality. 
GENTS’ AND BOYS’ FURS, 
Caps, Mnfflers, Gloves and Gauntlets 
of Seal, Otter, Beaver, Astrachan, &c., &c. 
All at Moderate Prices. 
GENTS’ SILK HATS, SEVEN DOLLARS. 


519 BROADWAY. 





‘Mistletoe for Christmas. | 


First time ever offered for sale in this country, In | 


parcels of $3.00, $5.00, and $19.00 for country pur- 
|chasers. Remit money with order. 


DAVID FOULIS, Frortst, 
1245 Broadway, N. Y. 


McLeod & Remmey, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 


No, 729 Broadway, Corner of Waverley Place. 





AND 


ARTICLES OF VERTU. 


GOUPIL'S 


No. 170 FIFTH AVENUE, 
CORNER 22D STREET. 


H IN R 1 c H i. ; 
(LATE WERCKMEISTERS), 
8: PARK-PLACE, 
North-west corner of Church (upstairs). 
SEVEMTY-FIRST ANNUAL DISPLAY OF 


Holiday Fancy Goods, 
TOYS, CHINA, PARIAN GLASS WARE, BRONZES, 
LOCKS, JARDINIERES, LAMPS, & 
ARE NOW OX VIEW, 
Purchasers are respectfully invited to call soon 
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UNION PACIFIC. RAILROAD COMP’ 


Land Grant Direct from the Government 
or 
12,000,000 ACRES 
OF THE 


Best Farming and Mineral Lands in 
a. 





3,000,000 acres choice farming lands on the line 
of the road, in the 
STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
IN THE 
GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 

Now for eale, for cash or credit at low rates of inter- 
est. These lands are near the 41st parallel of North 
Latitude, in a mild and healthy climate, and for grain 
gore and stock rai: are unequalled by any in 

e United States. 

Convenient to market both east and west. Prices 
range from $2.50 to $10.00 per acre. 


rose teAt inducements 
CRES 


Rich government lands along the road between 
. Omaha and No Platte, 
Surveyed and oe for entry under the Homestead 
and Pre-emption laws, and can be taken by 

ACTUAL SETTLERS, ONLY. 

An opportunity never before presented for securing 
homes near a great Railroad with all the conveniences 
of an old settled country. . New edition of descriptive 
pamphlets with maps, now ready and sent free to all 
— of the United States, Canada and Europe. Ad- 

ress— 


O. F. DAVIS, Land Commissioner, 
U. P. R. R. Co. Omaha Neb, 


/ ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New York, 


Office, 51 WALL STREET. 


ORGANIZED, 1842, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND INLAND 


NAVIGATION RISKS. 
And will issue Policies making Loss payable in 
England. 
Its Assets for the Security of its Policies are 
More than 
THIRTEEN: MILLION DOLLARS, 








The profite of the Company revert to the assured, 
and are divided annually, upon the Premiums ter 
minated during the year, Certificates for which are 
ssued, bearing interest until redeemed. 


J. D. JONES, President. 

CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres’t. 

W. H. H. MOORE. 2d Vice-Pres't. 

J.D. HEWLETT, 3d Vice-Pres't. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





BRITISH GUIANA AND NEW YORK 
STEAM NAVIGATION. 


SEALED TENDERS FOR 
\ Performing the following Steam Service, for a 
_ of — bens yn to nn pT gee 
e unders up to the hour of 12 o'clock, on 
PRRIDAY, ‘oth chruary, 1872: ? 
- The Steamships employed to be first-class vessels, 
of a burthen of not less than 1,000 tons, gross regix- 
ter; tobe properly manned and fitted ; to carry life- 
boats and buoys; to have cabin accommodation for 
not less than 30 first class passengers, with liberty to 
take also a limited number of second-class and steer- 
age passengers. 

Il. To make at least one trip from and to New 
York each month, leaving New York about the 8th or 
Wth of the month (but ha’ liberty to call at inter- 
mediate ports); arriving at rgetown, Demerara, 
within thirteen days from the date of departure from 
New York; and returning there, so as to complete 
the Mpg voyage, within thirty days, carrying mails 


i Th harge f. 

4 e charge for a first-class passenger, includin 
bed and board, but exclusive quan not to = 
ceed $96 ; and for a second-class passenger, net to ex- 
ceed , including victualling. 

IV. The Steamers will be admitted into the Port of 
Georgetown free of all port charges, pilotage except- 
ed ; and may carry on ight al kinds of merchan 
dise, provided it does not interfere with the due 
delivery of mails. 

V. In the event of the Steamer not arriving at 
Georgetown within the time agreed upon a penalty of 
= will be claimed for every day over the thirteen 

lays above stipulated; and for any one trip omitted 
altogether to be performed a penalty of $1,000 will be 
exacted. 

Parties wishing to undertake this service (which 
will include the carriage of mails) may forward their 
tenders either through Messrs. Prescott, Grote, Cave 
& Co., Bankers, Threadneedle street, London: 
Messrs. Maitland, a & Co,, New York: or di- 
rectly to the colony, addressed to the Government 
ee 

enders must state the eum per annum by way of 
subsidy which will be required by the contractor and 
the time when he will be prepared to commence the 
service. 

Each Tender to be marked on the outside “ Tender 
for Steam Service between New York and British 
Guiana.” 

Government Secretary's Office, Georgetow Jeme- 
zara, 19th October, 1871 ei 

By command, 
E. N. WALKER, 
Actg. Govt. Secretary. 


Billiard Tables. 


KAVANAGH & DECKER’S IMPROVED - 
LIARD TABLES, furnished with the no Mg 
ot cushion, at greatly reduced prices. New 5x'0 
Saeen eoe ¥ each, and other sizes at cor- 

ates. a ; 
pm rey Ty rerooms, corner of Canal and 








PECULIAR CHARMS 
OF THE 


BRADBURY PIANO. 


REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


Its ADAPTATION TO THE HUMAN VOICE as 
an accompaniment, owing to its peculiar, sympathetic, 
mellow, yet rich and powerful tone. 

¢2@ From personal acquaintance with this firm we 
can endorse them as worthy of the fullest confidence of 
the Christian public. We are using the Bradbury 
Pianes in our families, and they give entire satisfac- 
tion. 

Persons at a distance need feel no hesitation in send- 
ing for their illustrated price-list, and ordering from 
it, or to order second-hand pianos, They are reliable. 

MRS. U. §. GRANT, Washington, D. C. 

8. P. CHASE, Chief Justice, Washington, D. C. 

D. D. PORTER, Vice Admiral U. 8. Navy. 

M. SIMPSON, ‘Bishop M. E. Church, Philadelphia. 

E. 8. JANES, Bishop M. E. Church, New York. 


EDWARD THOMSON, Bishop M. E. Church, Dela- 
ware, 


DANIEL CURRY, Editor Christian Advocate. 
DANIEL WISE, Editor Sunday School Advocate. 
D. D. LORE, Editor Northern Advocate. 


Rev. J. E. COOKMAN, Bedford Street M. E. Church, 
New York. 


Rev. ALFRED COOKMAN, Wilmington, Del. 
THEODORE TILTON, Editor Independent. 
ROBERT BONNER, Editor New York Ledger. 

The best manufactured; warranted six years. 
Pianos to let, and rent applied if purchased; monthly 
instalments received for the same. Old pianos taken 
in exchange; cash paid for the same. Second-hand 
pianos at great bargains from $50 to $200. Pianos 
tuned and repaired. 

Organs and Melodeons to Sabbath Schools and 
Churches supplied at a liberal discount. Send for 
illustrated price list. 


Office of Public Buildings, Grounds and Works, | 
U. 8. Capitol, Washington, D. C., Oct. 7, 1869. § 
Mesers. F. G. Smith and Co., Successors to Wm. B. 
Bradbury : 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Grant requests me to write you 
and express her great approval of the Bradbury Piano 
which she purchased of you for the use of the Execu- 
tive Mansion. She is perfectly delighted with it, and 
finds it all she can desire to have. 

Yours, very respectfully, N. MECHLER, 
Brevet Brigadier General U. 8. Army, in charge, 


THEODORE TILTON, EDITOR OF THE “ INDE- 
PENDENT,” IN A NOTE TO MR. BRADBURY. 
My Dear Bradbury,—I have had the beautiful piano 

80 long, that now to ask me how I like it is like ask- 

ing me how I like one of my children! In fact, if you 

were to ask the children, I’m afraid they would say 
they liked it almost as well as they liked me! It 
speaks every day the year round, and never loses its 
voice. I wish its owner could do half as well, 
THEODORE TILTON. 
LETTER FROM BISHOP SIMPSON. 
Philadelphia, April 27, 1868. 

F. G. Smith and Co. : 

Gentlemen,—Having used one of your Bradbury 
Pianos, it has given great satisfaction to my family, 
and to many visitors who have heard its sweet tones 
at my house. It is a very superior instrument, both 
in its finish and power. I heartily wish you success as 
successors to the late Wm. B Bradbury, in continuing 
the manufacture of his justly celebrated Pianos. 

Yours truly, M. SIMPSON. 


FREEBORN GARRETSON SMITH & CO., 


Late Supt. for and Successor to WM. B. BRADBURY, 
427 Broome Street, New York. 
F. G, SMITH. H. T. M‘COUN. 


A CREAT OFFER!! 
Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, N. Y¥., 


Will dispose of ONE HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO- 
DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class makers, in- 
cluding Waters’s, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take from $4 to 
$20 monthly until paid; the same to let. and rent 
applied if purchase? A new kind of PARLOR OR- 

N, the most beautiful style and perfect tone ever 
made, now on exhibition at 481 B: way, New York. 


) Rage meng me 4 SAVINGS BANK. 
4 Corner Sixth Avenue and Twenty-third street, 
Booth’s Building. F 
Open daily from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M., and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Saturday evening from 6 to 
8 o'clock, 
NOTICE TO DEPOSITORS. 

The trustees have declared a semi-annual dividend 
of seven per cent. per annum on all sums remaining 
in bank July 1 that were deposited on or before 
January 2 and April 2, payable on and after July 17. 
» peaey deposited now will draw interest from 
July 1. 

WILLIAM M. GILES, President. 
* Isaac 8S. Banrert, Secretary. 


Francis & TLoutrel, 
NO. 45 MAIDEN LANE, 


Stationers, Printers, and Manufacturers of 
Patent Spring Back Account Books. 


All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Papers 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, 
— Pocket Cutlery, Cards, Chessmen, Wallets, 

c., &C. 

We keep everything in our line, and eel! at lowest 


prices. 
GREAT CH Qo 
Do you want ct ANCE, F IR At iEN TS. 
achance to make 85 to $20 per day selling 
our new 7-strand White Wire Clothes Lines? 
They last forever ; sample free, so there is no 
riek. dress aft once Hudson River Wire 





Works, 130 Maiden Lane, cor. Water 8t., N. Y.. 
or 16 Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


THE ALBION. 


THE ALBION. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL 
Of Literature, Art, Politics, Finance 





and Gencral News. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, 
AT 39 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 


The Premiums offered to Subscribers have al- 
ways formed a prominent feature in the man- 





agement of this Popular Journal, and the following 

arrangements for the current year will be welcome to 

our readers. Yielding to the wish generally expressed 

by our Subscribers, the following Chromos are added 

to the list on the annexed terms :— 

The ALBIon with a Chromo of the HUDSON AT 
SUNSET; or with Two Engravings........ 


uo 
= 


The following are the advertising rates: 


30 cents a line one insertion. 
25 cents each insertion one month. 

- > sn three months, 
© as K six months. 
= > ” one year. 

In the event of any of our subscribers at any time 
failing to receive their copies punctually, they will 
confer a favor by acquainting the office with the 
fact. 


All communications should be addressed 
PIERCY WILSON, 
NEW YORK ALBION OFFICE, 


39 Park Row, New York. 





No medicine which will increase the derangement of 
asystem already disordered by disease. iolent ca- 
thartics that sweep through the bowels like a cata- 
ract, prostrating the strength and irritating the deli- 
cate membrane of the alimentary canal, are never 
needful. The bes 


t 
COUNSEL 


that can be given to persons suffering from dyspepsia, 
bilious complaints, constipation, or any disorder 
affecting the stomach, the liver, or the excretive or- 
gans, is to tone, cleanse and regulate these important 
viscera with Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient. 
This agreeable alterative operates 


WITH 
the utmost mildness, yet thoroughly restores the 
functional action of the eigestive organs and the in- 
testines, and refreshes and renovates the whole phy- 
sique. For more than a hundred years the water of 
thie Seltzer Spa has been considered the tinest correc- 
tive in the world, and this preparation is chemically 
identical with it. yess 

YOUR 


complaint is indigestion, costiveness, nervous debi- 
lity, biliousness, gravel, or any affection of the kid- 
neys, remember that the Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 
is not only an unequalled purgative, but Riso a gene- 
ral invigorant, and that its saline principle has a pow- 
erful sanitary effect upon the vitiated secretions and 
the blood. In an age when the sick exercise their 


REASON 
and common sense in determining the merits of a 
medicine, it seems almost unnecessary to point out the 
advantages which a specific so gentle, safe and certain 
in its operation has over the nauseous and pungent 
drugs which exhaust the bodily energies of the pa- 
tient, and literally scourge his internal ogni on 
without affecting a radical cure Invalids, TAKE 
COUNSEL WITH YOUR REASON, and select the remedy 
=, tones while it regulates, and leaves no sting 
phind. 


Seld oy all Wruggiste, 


si 
$ 





TRADE MARS 
Samuel Allsopp & Sons, 


BURTON-ON-TRENT, ENGLAND. 
For Sale in Wood to Arrive and in Store 
Consular Seal Champagne, 
TOMES & VAN RENSSELAER, 


No. 6 Maiwen Lane. 


MOODY'S 
EUREKA STAMP 
for Perforation into 
Checks, Drafts, &c., 
the amount forwhich 
they are drawn, to 

revent alteration. 
fhe points are inked 
and penommne the 
fibre of the paper,and 
cannot be remeved 
by chemicals. The 
check is moved forward by the upward action of the 
lever of the machine. Price $20. 
J. G. MOODY. 
68 Trinity Building. P.O, Box 6028, New York, 








CALL OR SEND FOR A CIRCULAR 


[Dxc. 23, 1871. 


OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 
CUNARD LINE. 

The British and N. A. R.M. Steamships. 
Between New York and Liverpool. 
Calling at Cork Harbor. 

Every Wednesday and Saturday. 

Rates of Passage. 

By the Wednesday Steamers, not carrying steerage. 
Per Russia and Scotia. — 

First Cabin, $13000in Gold. Second Cabin, $8000, Gold 

By other Wednesday Ships. 

First Cabin, $100 00, Gold. Second Cabin, $80 00, Gold 
Return Tickets, Cabin... ....$220 0 and Sis 00, Gold 
Second Cabin........... cesce weosece ae an ae 
By Steamers carrying Steerage Passengers. 

First Cabin....$80, Gold.  Steerage.... $30 Currency. 
Moterm Teese, .... ... cer cccsces . ..... $150 00, Go 
Tickets to Paris. ....$15 00, Gold, additional. 
Steerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstowm 
and all parts of Europe, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Antwerp, and other ports on the continent, 
and for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin passage, apply at the Com- 
pany’s Office, Bowling Green. 

For Steerage passage, at 111 Broadway, Trinity 


Building. 
nt" CHAS. G. FRANCKLYN, AGENT. 








Between New York and Liverpool, 
CALLING AT CORK HARBOR EACH WAY. 
New and Magnificent Steamers, combining 
SAFETY, SPEED AND COMFORT 


ATLANTIC, sails Dec. 16, at 10 A,M. 
OCEANIC sails Jan. 6. 


Passenger accommodations unrivalled. Piano and 
Library provided—Hot and Cold Baths—Main Saloon 
—Smoking Room—in midship section. 

Rates—Saloon, $80 Gold. Excursion, $140 Gold. 
Steerage $30 Currency. 
Apply—Wurre Star Line Orrices, 

J. H. SPARKS, Agent, 19 Broadway, N. Y. 

ISMAY, IMRIE & CO., 10 Water St., Liverpool, 
and 7 East India Avenue, Leadenhall St., London. 


For Liverpool & Queenstown. 
[NEAN LINE OF MAIL STEAMERS, SAILING 
FROM NEW YORK EVERY SATURDAY AND 
ALTERNATE TUESDAYS, 
Rates of Passage. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY 
Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 


Finer CaBIN........... 75 | STEERAGE ........... 
Do toLondon..... 80 Do to London..... 35 
Do to Paris....... 90 Do toParis........ 4 





38 
Do toHalifax,N.S. | Do toHalifax,N.S. 15 
PASSAGE BY THE TUESDAY STEAMER, VIA HALIFAX. 


First CaBin. STEERAGE. 

Payable in Gold. Payable in Currency. 
SS EERE TR eas 5 
ti iy BE 6 onions can oene 15 


Tickets sold to and from England, Ireland, and the 
Continent, at moderate rates. 
For further information, apply at the Company's 


offices. 
JOHN G. DALE, Agent, 
15 Broadway, New York. 
NATIONAL STEAMSHIP CO. 
GTEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND 
NEW YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. 


Sprain....(Now Building.) 3,450 tons, 
Eeypr.... Do . 3,310 ** 








HOLLAND....... 3,800 tons. 3.315 ‘* 
4,000 ** PENNSYLVANIA,.2,872  “* 
FRANCE........3,512 VIRGINIA........ 2.876 ‘* 


DENMARK.......3,117 “* 


One of the above First Class Iron Steamers will 
leave from Pier 47 North River every Saturday, for 
Liverpool, calling at Queenstown. 

Rates of Passage. 
To Liverpool or Queenstown: 

NIN. iccicenv anon adabinaieaemio $75 and $65 Currency 
** prepaid from Liverp’], Queenstown. $65 and $75 ** 
* to Liverp'l or Queenstown and Return. $1 = 
Steerage, to Liverpool. . $28 “* 

** prepaid from Liverpool, Queenstown, 
lasgow, and Londonderry..... wae © 
For freight or passage apply at the Orrics oF THE 
Company, 69 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





STEAM TO LIVERPOOL, 
CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN. 
Carrying the United States Mails. 


From Pier No. 46 North River, WEDNESDAY. 
IDAHO... ....Capt. Jas. Price. Nev. 2, at 7.30 A. 
MANHATTAN.Capt. J. B. Price..Dec. 4, at 3 P.M. 
COLORADO. . ..Capt. Freeman . Dec. 6, at 1.00 P. 


z 


WISCONSIN Capt. Freeman... Dec. 13, at 7.50 A.M. 
NEVADA.......Capt. Forsyth... Dec. 20, at 1.00 P.M. 
WYOMING ....Capt. Whineray .,Dec. 27, at 2.80 P.M. 


Cabiti ee * $s: 
Steera, (Currency). $30. 
Saloon and State Rooms all on Deck. 
Steerage Passage Office, No. 29 Broadway. 
Fer freight or cab n passage, apply to 
. WILLIAMS & GUION, 
No. 63 Wall Street 





TAPSCOTT’S EMICRATION 
AND 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 
86 South St., New York. 
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CHRISTMAS CAROL. 
BY MILLIE W. CARPENTER. 


Out in the midnight’s white and starry splendor 
Once more the glad bells ring, 
While softer human voices, sweet and tender, 
The songs of Christmas sing. 
Christmas is come! 


The whole clear night seems bending low to listen ; 
The church lifts up its cross ; 
And solitary, snow-capped mountains glisten, 
And blue seas flash and toss. 
Christmas is come! 


From sea to sea a mighty voice is pealing, 
On moorland bleak and wide, 
Through frozen fields and dead rose-gardens stealing 
By wood and water-side. , 
Christmas is come ! 


To lighted hearths whose fires make silver linings 
Behind the day’s dark cloud, 
To halls where Beauty’s summer light is shining, 
Where dancers laugh and crowd, : 
Christmas is come! 


O world! O life! O hearts in sorrow sighing! 
Remember that to-day - 
Across the waste of time about you lying 
The Saviour finds His way. 
Christmas is come! 


Oh, low and sweet the Christmas carols falter, 
Then rise with rich increase, 
And for an hour about one shrine and altar 
All nations stand at peace. 
Christmas is come ! 


“ Long love, long peace and reconciliation,” 
- We sing aloud, and then, 
heir tones grown strong with joy and exultation 
The great bells chime, Amen ! v , 
Christmas is come! 
—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


——_>—_—_ 
THE HANCOCK SECRET. 
BY E. LYNN LINTON. 


She was a mystery to her fellow-travellers in the third 
class. She was evidently accustomed to the first, by the 
instinctive movement she made for the strap by the window : 
she was as evidently unaccustomed to hard work, by the white- 
ness and smallness of her hand ; for she drew off her glove 
inadvertently—a light kid glove, soiled certainly, but of | per- 
fect cut and quality—and showed her small fair hand, with 
marks round her fingers as if they had the habit of Tings. 
She wore a large waterproof cloak, to the effectual conceal- 
ment of her dress, which, however, crackled and rustled un- 
derneath like silk; and she had the unmistakable air of a high- 
bred lady: and though her face was so concealed by a thick 
Shetland veil there was no telling what her features were 
like, yet she was certainly young, and everything about her 
seemed to presuppose beauty. Altogether she was an ano- 
maly; her whole manner and style differing so strangely 
from the place in which she found herself, and from the 
companions consequent. 

Presently the train slackened, then stopped at the Three 
Lanes Station, and the anomaly was observed to shrink 
farther back in the corner, and to hold her head bent a little 
down. On the platform was a footman in green and gold— 
the Hancock livery—standing a step or two behind a tall 
a man, both scanning the train as it passed. 

utside the station was a carriage with i : 
like of which was not often seen. . oe eee 

“There’s Hancock's bays,” said a rough farmer-lad seated 
opposite to the anomaly. 

“Belike my lady’s coming down,” returned his father, to 
whom he had spoken. “TI see her go up yesterday.” r 

As he said this, the footman, running along the line, turned 
his eyes into the carriage, and nodded superciliously to Hodge ; 
and Hodge and his son pulled their forelocks and said, “ Good 
morning, sir,” quite respectfully. f 

If the anomaly had not worn so thick a veil Hodge would 
have seen her smile. 

“My lady doesn’t seem to have come, Sir John,” then said 
the gorgeous creature in livery, touching his hat; and his 
master answered quietly— ‘ 

“So it seems; come to meet the next train,” asi 
did not care much about the matter. But in Foal dacs. 
was fuming savagely ; blaming her for not telegraphing if 
she had been prevented coming ; blaming her for stupidit 
cnslonmae, om and all manner of evil things zs 
men do when they are an and bef ‘ 
— on — ctiuting a a ee Sere 

Meanwhile the train went on. At the next ion j 
dropped Hodge and his son, and about five miles ther it 
stopped at an insignificant little station where only third-class 
trains did stop; and here the anomaly alighted, and made her 
way across some fields to a small cottage set at the entrance 
to a bye-lane, a pretty little place with a rustic porch covered 
with roses and honeysuckles, and a trim garden full of old- 
fashioned flowers. he anomaly anod open the wicket 
gate, = went up = paved — and through the porch 
into the inner room, where an y t i 
ee elderly woman sat watching a 

“Well, Goody, and how is he to-day ?” 
her breath. ‘ “ ~~ Ser 7 

“Ah! my lady, I thought you would come. He’s as bad 
poor lamb! as he can be to live. I’ve looked for his last 
ae ——— . = might say.” 
* “ Poor little fellow!” said the lady, tenderly. “ ! } 
ill, poor darling!” and tears war te her ae Fog age 
— by the bedside and softly touched the wasted feverish 

land. 

oe The doctor says as how he cannot last the ni 

if some aa take place soon to-day,” ane 

woman. “ You feel sure, my lad 4 

done my best ? she added, — ilbeceaieeen: 
“ Your best, Goody! of course do, Have we not trusted 
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you? and dont [ know yuu. dear old sour? The lady spoke 
with tender affectionateness as she laid her hand on the old 
woman's shoulder. 

“ And Miss Annabella, do she feel satisfied in her mind ?” 

The pale face into which tiie woman was looking so anxi- 
ously flushed. ‘I am sure she does,” she answered. ‘“ Make 
your mind easy on that; my sister is as well content with 
_ asI. And now I must go. You will write and let us 

now how he goes on. If he does not live, it will not be for 
want of care; we must accept what ensues patiently. You 
will want money, in any case, and I have brought some. 
And now, good-bye, Goody. God bless thee, little one,” she 
added, stooping down and kissing the child’s unconscious 
face ; and, with a strange feeling of mingled pity and relief 
(for she saw the boy could not live), human compassion and 
the relaxing of a heavy social burden warring together in 
her mind, she passed out of the cottage and took her way 
back across the fields to the ‘ittle station again, just in time 
for the up-train. 

This time she entered a first-class carriage. She got ir, 
enveloped in her waterproof, and masked in her Shetland 
veil, still an anomaly. At Three Lanes she got out, radiant 
in silk attire, and with an uncovered face, confessedly Lady 
Hancock. She was greeted with respectful bows and hat- 
touchings by the station-master and the porters. 

“Sir John was here by the last down-train, looking for 
you, my lady,” said the station-master. 

“T am so sorry! I fell asleep by the way, and so missed 
the station,” said my lady simply, looking divinely lovely as 
she lowered her eyes and blushed. 

For my lady was not a great adept at telling stories, and 
generally managed to be betrayed by her blushes. 

The station-master stared, but said nothing. He and the 
footman, and Sir John too, for that matter, had looked into 
every first-class carriage carefully, and had seen no Lady 
Hancock awake or asleep; but my lady’s little games were 
not his affairs, so he made a half-military salute, and looked 
as if he believed her. Presently the Hall carriage dashed 
up. 

“You need not say that I have made this mistake,” said 
Lady Hancock hurriedly. “ Sir John is nervous about m 
travelliag alone, and he would not like it if he thought 
could make such a blunder. I will go across the line, and 
will you keep the servant here till the London train has 
come in?” 

It cost the poor lady something to weave up this little net- 

work of falsehood and pretences, but more was at stake than 
the mere verbal truth of the moment; and, if she was 
falsifying facts, it was not to do harm to any one, but to do 
good, and to shield the suflering. With which specious rea- 
soning she strove to content her soul, and succeeded but ill. 
_ When the train stopped, she slipped out of the little wait- 
ing-room, and stood on the platform close to an open car- 
riage, just as her footman came bustling across; and just, 
too, as her maid alighted. 

“ Lor, my lady !” said the maid, “I have been in ever such 
a way about you! I looked and looked till the train began 
to move, and I never see your ladyship at all! Tam glad you 
came all safe!” 

“I do not think your eyes can be very good, Vince,” was 
my lady’s quiet rejoinder; and the station master was more 
than ever puzzled at the why and wherefore of Lady Han- 
cock’s intricate mancuvres. 

Then the carriage rolled away, and the pretty, sweet-man- 
nered, easy-tempered lady left her character behind her—at 
least, with one man. 

She found her husband decidedly cross and sulky when 
she got home. He was not a very well-disciplined person, 
and he hated to be disappointed. And she found moreover 
her sister-in-law, Miss Annabella, in her own room witha 
nervous headache. The mail said she had an hysterical at- 
tack to-day, and that the doctor had been in the house two 
hours, and had looked grave when he left. 

“ Well, so you have condescended to come home at last!” 
said Sir John disagreeably, as his pretty wife came into the 
room with a face full of the most penitent, coaxing, delicious 
smiles imaginable. 

“Oh, John, I am go sorry!” she said; “ but the Leytons 
came, and I missed the train if 

“ And there was no telegraph at the post-office, of course ?” 
said her husband grimly. 

“Ah! never thought of that till too late,” said Lady 
Hancock with the old tell-tale blush. “ But don’t be angry, 
John dear, please. You may be sure I did not miss the train 
on purpose.” 

“You know how much I hate irregularity, Lucy,” he ans- 

wered, still grumblingly, if somewhat mollified. “ Women 
are such mutis! They never can do things with precision or 
forethought !” 
_ “ Now, don’t scold me, there’s a darling,” pleaded the lady 
in her sweetest voice; and, after a little more half-surly an- 
noyance on his part, and a great deal of love-making on hers, 
peace was re-established between them, and Lady Hancock 
went upstairs to her sister-in-law. 

a Lucy! Lucy, dear! what is it?” exclaimed Annabella, 
starting up from her bed as Lady Hancock entered, and seiz- 
ing her by both hands, while her white, wan face searched 
into hers for the warrant of death or of life. 

“ He cannot live, dear! He was dying when I was there,” 
she answered. “Poor little fellow! He will soon be no 
longer a perplexity to any of us!” 

“My poor boy! my child!” murmured the girl. “Lucy! 
I can scarcely stay away from him; I ought to go.” 

“ And betray everything? No, dear; you can do no good 
to him now whatever, to yourself only infinite harm. The 
risk was awful to me to-day: you must be satisfied. And 
you must control yourself.” For Annabella, weak by nature 
and weaker still by suffering, had begun again to sob and la- 
ment so passionately that another nervous attack was immi- 
nent if she could not be calmed in time. No one in the 
world save Lady Hancock had any real power over this poor 
creature ; but even she failed to-day ; and in the midst of her 
exhortations her sister-in-law went off into strong hysterics, 
and the noise of her sobs and shrieks arrested Sir John as he 
was passing her door on his way to his own dressing-room. 
So this again was another ruffle on the not too smooth sur- 
face of the baronet’s temper, and his wife had to bear the 
effects as well as she might. Poor Lady Hancock! she was 
the one to be pitied among them all. Without fault of her 
own, here she was entangled in the meshes of a disgraceful 
secret; @ secret which, if known either in its reality or only 
as it might appear, would estrange her husband from his only 
sister for ever, and anger him gravely with herself; a secret 
which forced her to tell lies and commit deceptions, to put 
herself in the power of others (as just now of the station- 
master at Three Lanes), and which was as burdensome to 
keep as it was impossible to impart, with apparently no end 





to the disasters and miseries involved. 
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But with Annabella’s restored senses the difficulties of the 
day were by no means over. Late in the evening a knock 
came at the hall door—an unusual thing, as we all know, in 
the country, where even day visits are rare—and a loud, bois- 
terous voice was heard, asking for Lady Hancock, in the hall. 

“ Why, there’s that beast Gay !” said Sir John with a frown. 
“ What on earth brings him here to-night ?” 

Lady Hancock felt her face grow white, and for a moment 
she thought she should have fainted. Her husband looked at 
her sharply. An atmosphere of mystery makes itself felt; 
and Sir John was becoming suspicious and aroused. But he 
had not much time to note his wife’s changing looks, tor the 
servant announced Mr. Gay; and Mr. Gay came into the 
room. 

A bold, handsome, showy man, with aloud voice and a 
great display of shirt-front, a swagger in his walk, and a smile 
of assurance on his face—a man whose whole manner of 
being explained at first sight why a man like Sir John Han- 
cock, haughty, reserved, and not of the most amiable temper, 
should hold him in supreme abhorrence—this was their visitor, 
Mr. Gay, the local attorney. 

“ Evening, Sir John; evening, my lady,” said Mr. Gay, with 
familiar cordiality. “ Late visitor, ain't 1? Hope not more 
late than welcome? Ha! ha! ha!” 

“An uncommonly late visitor, Mr. Gay,” said Sir Jobn 
coldly. 

= A I knew you'd think; but neighbors, you know, take 
liberties.” 

“ No one takes liberties with me, Mr. Gay.” 

“ Quite right, Sir John—quite right; nothing like keeping 
up the old blood!—head well up, and all that! And how is 

iss Annabella, my lady?” he asked, suddenly turning to 
Lady Hancock. “1 don’t see her down among you this 
evening.” 

“Miss Hancock is not very well to-day,” answered the 
lady, while Sir John fidgeted impatiently, and seemed with 
difficulty to restrain himself from breaking out on the spot. 
It had struck him before that Gay had been too free towards 
both the ladies, his sister particularly. 

“Sorry for that,” said Mr. Gay; “as [have something to 
tell her ‘this evening. Share list down this evening. Brazi- 
lians bad. Want instructions.” 

“Tcan carry any message, if absolutely necessary,” said 
Lady Hancock, with lips that trembled in spite of herself ; 
“but she is so ill, 1 do not think she can attend to business 
to-night.” 

“T think she'd better if she can,” said the attorney, with 
meaning. “I scarcely like to hold on without instructions; 
you see, Brazilians returned won't do.” 

“ Gond heavens! what rubbish are you talking there?” Sir 
John said, savagely. ‘ Have you secrets and double meanings 
with Lady Hancock? for on my soul you have not spokea 
sense. What does it all mean ?” 

Gay laughed <- “ «Secrets !’ ‘double meanings !’ dear 
me, no, Sir John! ut you see, as your honored father left 
some papers in my hands, and I have the management of a 
few hundreds belonging to your sister, Miss Annabella, I am 
bound to be careful how I work, else I should get the blame 
if anything went wrong. Just now she happens to have a 
rather heavy investment in New Brazilian bonds, and Iam 
naturally anxious to know her wishes, as things look bad to- 
night.” 

“Bat why was I never told of this investment?” Sir John 
asked, with as much temper as astonishment. “ As ny sis- 
ter’s guardian, and naturally having the right to be acquainted 
with all her affairs, this secret investment you talk of comes 
upon me with surprise; and lam most gravely displeased, 
both with her and with yourself, Mr. Gay, that you should 
have encouraged this underhand proceeding, and that she 
should have entered into it.” 

“Well, you see, Sir John, all_ the ladies—bless ’em—like 
their little bits of secrets,” said Mr. Gay, wagging his head 
with a knowing air. “One must oblige’em, and let ’em 
believe they are doing it cleverly. Always let a woman think 
she takes youinif that’s what she likes; that’s my advice, 
and I know the sex pretty well. That she should take you in 
is another matter.” 

Just at this moment the dogs were heard barking furiously. 

“JT think, my lady,” said Mr. Gay, significantly, “if you 
will be so kind, you had better go upstairs and tell Miss Han- 
cock that the Brazilian bonds are bad, and have been 
returned.” ; . . 

“Stay where you are, Lucy!” cried Sir John; “ I will know 
the meaning of all this.” 

“Take advice, Sir John,” said Mr. Gay, with an odd kind 
of authority in his voice. “If your sister likes to manage her 
little affairs in secret, let her.” 

“Do I want you to give me advice, fellow ?” the baronet 
turned on him fiercely. “Mind your own business, and let 
me attend to mine.” 

“My lady——” pleaded Gay. ; ’ 

“How dare you speak tomy wife, sir?” interrupted Sir 
Jobn; and as he spoke the dogs barked more furiously than 
before, and a man’s step was heard on the gravel outside the 
window. 5 

Mr. Gay and Lady Hancock exchanged looks, and Sir John 
caught the glance as it passed between them. He felt his 
brain reel, and the realities of life seemed tofail him. ‘There 
was something—he did not know what—between his wile 
and this low, vulgar, insolent attorney ; there was a mystery 
on hand, at his very doors, in his own house, and he had no 
clue as to what it all meant. His eyes grew so wild that his 
wife trembled and shrank visibly when he strode towards her 
and seized her arm roughly. 

“What does it mean, Lucy?” he said in a hollow voice. 
“ Am L to believe that the very heaven itself is a lie ?” 

“T cannot tell you anything, John dear,” said Lady Han- 
cock, trembling. ‘ ; 

A loud knock came te the door; the dogs still barking. 

“ Cursed fool!” said Mr. Gay, and made as though he would 
leave the room; but Sir John barred the way. 

“ Now we will see this comedy to the end,” he said. “On 
your life, dare to stir!” f ; 

“ Be advised, Sir John,” said Mr. Gay earnestly ; “don't 
seek to know. Let the words of a man of business have 
some weight with you. Leave things alone; let them be 
obscure.” ; ; 

“Thanks for your friendly counsel, it comes too late,” was 
Sir Jobn’s reply, made in a forced, unnatural voice. “ Oh, 
here comes the mystery!” he added, as the door was flung 
open and the servant announced “ Mr. Pedrone ;” while Gay, 
muttering “ Quem Deus vult perdere,’ sat down in a chair, 
with his thumbs in his waistcoat armholes and his fingers 
beating the devil’s tattoo on his ample chest. 

Lady Hancock looked simply scared; and then a small, 
dark, disreputable man came into the room, and bowed low 
to the trio gazing at him with such varied expressions. 

“T fear to disturb honorable company,” he said in broken 
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English ; “ but pote Lord and Lady will forgive pocr man 
looking for wife. Wife here. Poor man seek her—want 
her—must have her, with honorablecompany permit. Lady 
know Pedrone speak true—Gay know Pedrone speak true. 
Wife here! Pedrone want wife !” 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” asked Sir John. “This 
vagabond says you both know. It seems to me that I have 
= mad since this morning. Speak, Lucy! Gay, what is 
it? 


“ Sir John, 1 warned you not to look into this matter,” 
said Gay, still hard at work on the devil’s tattoo. “ You 
would have done better to have let my lady and me manage 
it between us. My lady, what had webetterdo?” He turned 
to Lady Hancock in his familiar way, and Sir John, making 
one stride towards him, caught him by the throat. 

“Do you dare to speak to Lady Hancock as a confederate, 
and in my presence ?” he said; but Gay shook him off, though 
the baronet was a powerful man enough. : 

“ Don't make a fool of yourself, Sir John,” he said, with 
perfect indifference. “Don’t cry, Lady Hancock; I see 
hothing else for it—the truth must come out.” 

“ Yes, yes ; the truth—my wife!” said Pedrone. 

“It will kill her!” sobbed Lady Hancock shuddering. 

“Tf it does—” The attorney shrugged his shoulders and 
rang the bell. “Tell Miss Hancock I want to speak to her,” 
he said, when the servant came. “ Now, Sir John, don’t 
make a bad job into a worse one by your absurd passion,” he 
continued, speaking with the same odd kind of authority he 


. had used before, as one who knew what he was about. “I’ve 


done my best for you all, and at some cost, as Lady Hancock 
knows. Powers above, man! have some faith in your fellow- 
men, and don’t think no one but yourself either wise or hon- 
est! You alienate your best friends—you do, indeed, Sir 
John—by your suspicions and tempers; and you must not 
take it ill that I take this liberty of speaking to you.” 

All this while Mr. Gay had been holding Sir John’s hands, 
and standing so that he kept him from seeing Lady Hancock 
or Pedrone; and his words and action took the baronet so 
complétely by surprise, that, for the moment, he was mute 
and passive. 

During this conversation Lady Hancock said, in a low, 
= whisper, “ Take Merton’s name—it will be worth your 
while.” 

“How much?” said Pedrone. 

“Two thousand.” 

“ Done sod 

And at the word “done” came in Annabella Hancock. She 
did not scream or faint, but she walked straight up to 
where Pedrone stood, and looked him full in the face. 

“You here again?” she said scornfully, with that strange 
courage which sometimes comes to timid creatures when 
they are fairly at bay. 

He gave her a look of intelligence. “Yes, my lady,” he 
said, with a low bow; “I have come for my wife.” 

“Shall we send for Merton ?” said Lady Hancock, wanting 
to arrest her sister’s attention ; but she never heeded, nor took 
her eyes oft the man. 

“And your wife will not go with you,’ she answered. 
“You may do your worst ; she refuses.” 

“ Annabella! perhaps you will tell me what all this means,” 
en Sir John, shaking off Gay’s hands, and stalking up to 

€ group. 


hie t means, Sir John—” began Gay, but Sir John stopped 
m. 


“If you say another word I will kick you out of this 
house,” he said. “ Now, Annabella.” 

“Tam this man’s wife,” said Miss Hancock ; “and he has 
come to claim me.” 

A dead silence fell upon them all, broken only by Gay’s 
quietly whistling Walking in the Zoo between his teeth. 

“Am I mad, or are you?’ cried her brother, looking at 
Annabella wildly. 

“Not you. I have been—I am,” said the miserable girl 
“ But it is better to have it out at once, instead of dragging 
other people into my sin. Everyone has been good to me. 
Mr. Gay has tried to protect me, so has Lucy; even my maid 
has offered to personate the ‘ wife’ to give me time and so 
much freedom. But I am tired; I will brave it all. The 
child is dead, and he—he is to be bought oft by money! You 
can do now as you think best, John; my part is done.” 

She gave a deep sigh, and sank back into a chair fainting. 
When they tried to restore her they could not. She was 
dead! She had gone to her rest at last, and by her death had 
bought her brother’s forgiveness and her own assoilment. 

And then the story came out: the old sad story of a low- 
born scamp, with a temporary flush purse, aping the manners 
and circumstances of a gentleman; getting acquainted with 
a weak, impressionable gir]; seducing her into a secret mar- 
riage on an absurd plea of political danger if it became 
known he was here; and, in the end when too late the fatal 
truth becoming known, to be silenced only at great cost and 
an incessant terror, with. perpetual danger of the untimely 
reappearance of the spectre, —— in abeyance at the price of 
all that makes life pleasant. None of which did they dare 
tell the proud brother until such time as the poor girl lay 
dead, and he could accept as services rendered to her all the 
dangers which his wife and the attorrey had run to keep the 
— and all the sacrifices they had made that she might be 
saved. 

by: You will forgive me, Lucy?” said Sir John, as he took 
his wife's hand and kissed it tenderly. Gay had long ago 
taken off Pedrone, the Brazilian courier, and Sir John Han- 
cock’s brother-in-law. 

“ And you will forgive my havin 
turned Lady Hancock weeping. “ i 

“ There 

ithem,” said Sir John, pressing her to his heart. 

Many people after this wondered why it was that Sir 

ancock—fastidious, haughty, irascible Sir John—was alwa 


admitted him into their companionship on that account. 


Sir John Hancock was scarcely the man to care for heart so 
much as for breeding. Be that as it may, however, the fact 


tal in keeping dark and smoothin 
and familiar attorney 
his thumbs into his waistcoat armholes while he 


‘was a welcome guest at the Hall whenever he chose to come. 
It may be as well, however, to add that he came very seldom; 
and that when there he was visibly subdued. 

One day, speaking of bad manners, Sir John Hancock said 
pointedly, “ Well, I once hated bad manners more than any- 





would be perfection. 
& man as Gay; and, for m 
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FROM PALENQUE TO PETEN. 





iards fitly named it, remaine¢ unconquered. 


reduction was written by the chronicler 


and the learned. 


selves, which the 


forgetfulness.” 


fordable, and wide tracts of country, often inundat 


ledge. 


their strange reptile population an 





Even in Guatemala, to which this unknown region nomi- 
nally belongs, the vaguest notions exist of Peten, and the | this locality. Between Tabasco and Peten, the forests, hardly 
great Lake of Itza, on an island of which, on the site of the ™ 
metropolis of the Itzacs, Ursua founded a town. It is not| of vast circumference and_ prodigious altitude ; and the in- 
so wonderful that Peten should be unfrequented by the in-| terlacing vines, the marvellous growths, quite bewildering. 
habitants of Guatemala, when one considers that in order to| The ground is covered with myriads of flowers, of whic 
get there they would have to traverse “ one hundred and fifty-| several kinds are of immense size. M. Morelet thus de- 
six leagues of distance, involving a journey of twenty-nine | scribes one : “ We frequently observed the Aristolochio grandi- 
days, ten of which are through an unbroken wilderness, which | flora, often from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. Before 
can only be traversed on foot, across rivers frequently un-|its development, the calyx resembles the figure of a swan 

~ 4 and| suspended by its bill, but when it is full blown, it assumes 
over mountains so steep, that in some places they can only 
be ascended by rude ladders, formed by notching the trunks |a violet velvet lining. Its great size, sombre color, and rank 
of forest trees, and placing them against the declivities, to| virulent odor, which deters the traveller from touching it, 
say nothing of the total absence of shelter and provisions,| have led the Spaniards to call it montera del demonio, the 
and the danger of attack from hostile Indians.” But, what | devil's cap.” Fruits are scarce in the grand forests; birds 
no one in the neighboring states would undertake, a French | and beautiful insects abonnd. The journey through these 
scholar crossed the Atlantic to do. He plunged boldly into 
the recesses of the beaut!ful unknown Tierra di Guerra,| traveller must not rely on any product of nature for his sup- 
and brought its physical characteristics, its quaint people,| port. He is almost as ill oft for food as in the wilderness ; 
and its natural history within the circle of modern know- | and but for vines, whose sap refreshes him at intervals, must 


thing else; but since I have known Gay better, I have known | trees, the whole forest became full of the sights and sounds 
a man whose unselfishness, honesty, and real nobility of feel-| of life and motion. But at mid-day everything became again 
ing so far outweigh his vulgarity, that I have learnt to accept | silent aud motionless; all animation scemed suspended, be- 
this as one does accept a small flaw in anything that else | neath the ardor of the solar rays, and only the monotonous 
ne doesn’t come every day upon such | murmur of the river, which flows at the foot of the ruins, 

y own part, I am proud of him,|broke the death-like silence.” With the night came the 
and not ashamed to own it.”’—Routledge’s Christmas Annual.| mysterious sounds which make the Indians afraid of the 


ruins, which they believe to be haunted ; tiny winged lamps 
float in the atmosphere, first like brilliant sparks, then losing 
themselves in long trains of light; and indefinable voices, 


like bird-music, mysterious as the accents of 
A few years ago, M. Arthur Morelet, a French gentleman | S°ft and sweet Di , De + pedis 
of extensive sclootific acquirements, made up his mind to | #2 unknown tongue, rise from the forest. “I seemed,” says 
ay pod og = — sala sg Cbiepan ee the trees, the old walls themselves appeared to live. My 
basco, Yucatan, and the republic of Guatemala compnses a | ©@Fs listened with rapt attention to this strange harmony, and 
considerable portion of ench of those states, and is marked | Wy, es, Westone’ (Ne, tees tence. "Now it was like 
aa een een ane iver It is'e land full of | he silvery tinkle of a little bell, or a plaintive voice calling 
. ’ » s . 
oe Ag a. = et or Galina the interior of the ruins. Again, it was like a thousand gentle 
. as . : * , od : " 7 
bevel By cr walleye, rich ‘with the pa Fragen = a frog on the staircase, whose croakings had mystified us, 
ba ge mec “> wor ina bantion "ie heant beetles sudden breath of wind would cause the = —, » oa, 
lakes pcopled with strange fishes, and studded with islands and yee Se oe ec Bea on vis ootly a a“ 
where the forests hide, under their still, sweltering tangle, aa 4 ene 1 - + full atpre tie Rgag 2 ee te 
mysterious and gigantic buildings, of form unknown in any | WOW listen and walt, tt avery ews , 
ot land, strangled stone enigmas which would tell us,|#t 4 later hour, we left the gallery for our subterranean bed- 
could we read them, of extinct peoples and a dead faith’ | Chamber, the dying embers of our fire would cast a red glare 
Within this mysterious region, on some distant unknown — = weep being Bee | ba Pdhs seats ow on = 
A ; “ iti _| neighboring vegetation, S g 
oe als eae cinas hat ak uate, a all the more profound, and to throw out in greater distinct- 
white walls shining like silver in the sun, which the cura of ely then | 
Quiche affirmed to the traveller, Stephens, he had seen with | ©?) DOOM: 
a own ia om Ga tees , ed ot ng =. Geronimo and its neighborhood, where the population seems 
with almost - mae pe ln on his march om to be letting itself sink out of existence through sheer laziness. 
Mexico into Howdjures and at the m vsterious Lake of Itzaes The hacienda life of the region closely approaches absolute 
he left his wounded horse cation it to the care of the | 8t@gnation ; the stillness of the logwood forests of Campeachy 
simple le. who reverenced and tended it with zeal so |to0ds over the scene. Men content themselves with the 
little according to knowledge, that the animal died of starva- | Parest necessities of life, and the one Pe peat of ae 
tion in the face of such sumptuous fare as fowls, fruit, and | '® thus described : At sunset, groups 0 — — bronzec 
flowers, spread for its delectation. Nearly two centuries complexions and floating hair, half-naked, but glittering with 
later the niards found the image of the horse, erected tinsel, throng the paths leading from the hacienda, to bathe 
beside the Make elevated to the rank of a god, and invested | 2 by: still waters 4 the Ln ape They chant melancholy 
; - aaitel and drowsy songs, the me 
Se pee pn Eng ow , ty ligh Spee. by the gloom of everything around, though the words seem 


the author, “ to detect life in all things around me; the plants, 


in the distance, then a rustling sound, and next a sob from 
whispers, a thousand little cadences. At one time I surprised 


from its resemblance to the barking of a dog. Sometimes a 


ness the little insect lights which glittered like stars upon its 


They resumed their river-journey after a detour to San 


y of which is doubtless inspired 


to belong to some fortunate clime.” This is the translation 


“Expedition after expedition,” says Mrs. Squier, in her |! the Spanish words: 
“ Travels in Central America,” “ was fitted out in accordance 
with the imperial mandate, only to be utterly cut off, or driven, 
back in disaster and dismay. The a of its ultimate 

illagutierre with 
minute detail, but it exists only in parchment scrolls, under | The traveller,” says the author, “ who has passed through 
the seal of a strange tongue, in the libraries of the curious | Tabasco can never forget the plaintive melody of these accents, 
ut since he wrote, down to the present | which are continually heard in — habitable spot.” The 

day, neither historian nor traveller, priest nor soldier, has | soil of San Geronimo is exceedingly fe ther 
ventured into that sinister region. The little knowledge |a fruit tree or a useful vegetable in the whole district. The 
once possessed of the country has been lost; the very names | lagoons swarm with fish, but all that are eaten are imported. 
of its people have almost passed from the memory of the | In the midst of herds of cattle, the inhabitants dine on beef 
present generation, and the Spanish establishments them- | salted in the United States, and drink the nauseous water of 
nius of Ursua pushed forward into the | the swamps. And yet, these Creole Spaniards are the descen- 
—— territory, have been left to almost utter isolation | dants of the Conquistadores, and a Balboa, who knows his 


Oh, the world, 

How full of beauty ! 
What a pity, 

I must die! 


rtile, yet there is not 


origin too, is a simple herdsman in a hacienda. < 
any extraordinary and interesting reptiles are found in 


ever trodden by human foot, aro maguificent, the trees being 


the form of the conventional cap of Liberty, turned up with 


forests is one of inconceivable toil and hardship, and the 


sufter thirst as well. Gradually the dense forests alternate 


A week's journey through the bs game of Campeachy, with | with savannahs, and are traversed by beaten paths. They 
pest of insects,a slow-| are then rather groves than forests, enamelled with flowers, 
poling canoe voyage, in which the wonderful forests pass | peopled with birds, perfumed with the most delightful odors. 
reamily ty the traveller, brought M. Morelet to Palenque. 
Such wonders of vegetation had already been disclosed, that| find themselves on the banks of a blue lake, smooth as a 
he prepared for his tramp through the forest to the ruins| mirror, in which a small stony island rises gently five hun- 
with composure, which, however, was occasionally disturbed | dred yards from the shore. The lake is the mysterious Itza, 
by what-he saw, for instance, an arwm, whose leaves he mea- | or Peten of the geographers, and the island is that described 
sured. Each was two yards in length by one and a half in| by Cortes as the — of the Itzacs. The little town, 
breadth, and capable of aflording shade to three persons!| which had supplanted t ; 
The density of the forest concealed the ruins until M. More- | capital of the district, and the point to which M. Morelet had 
let and his companion were close upon them; and on ascend- 


ing a steep elevation, they found themselves at the portal of| through the swamps of Campeachy and the wilderness of 


At last these groves disappear, and the exhausted travellers 


e Indian city, is that of Flores, the 


directed his weary journey all the way across the Atlantic, 


| a vast edifice, until that instant hidden. There is more mystic | Tabasco. 


|solemnity attached to the eee antiquity of 


| these records of the past, in the New 


Wonderful natural beauty, extraordinary profusion of ani- 


orld, than to even the | mal and vegetable life, extreme simplicity of manners, and 


| most venerable records of the Old. The latter have an un-| entire isolation, physical and mental, from all the rest of the 


a secret from you ?” re-| broken sequence of tradition and history; they are links in| world, on the part of the inhabitants—these are the chief 


k 1 ly first and last, John!" | the great process of the evolution of time and events; we|characters of the romantic place which the traveller had 
are some sins which are virtues, and this was one! understand, or think we understand them. But these New 


reached with such difficulty, and where he had a long and 


| World mysteries baffle us, existing in their unfathomable an-| dangerous illness. Here he made valuable additions to his 


| solitudes are peopled with the rarest and most beautiful of| brought him, in triumph, a live crocodile! 


John | tiquity side by side with all that is most modern, and most | collection, for all the children in the place were employed in 


haughty ys | fullof change, evidences of extinct races which existed, un-| finding “ specimens” for him. Lizards, birds, serpents, in- 
m such good terms with Gay, theattorney. Gayhad nothing | conscious of one half the planet, as one half the planet was 


to recommend him, said society. He was vulgar and familiar; | of them. The travellers found themselves in front of the 
one of the most offensively-mannered men to be found in a! building called the Palace, of which they took possession, 
long summer's day, and none of the gentry about the place and where they made their abode for a fortnight. From the 


sects, they brought them in large numbers; their parents dis- 
pensed them from going to school, that they might devote 
themselves to the remunerative task. The schoolmaster 
vainly remonstrated ; the men actually took to the pursuit of 


To| platform crowned by the vast, silent ruins, a great ocean of | specimens; the women brought the produce of their poultry- 
be sure, he was good-hearted ; that was allowed on all hand 


e | ] $; | tropical forest, the study of only a few of whose forms would | yards, and encumbered M. Morelet’s dwelling with their in- 
but when you had said that, you had said everything: and| absorb a lifetime, stretches out illimitably, and the awful 


discriminate contributions. One day, a foraging party 


uring the 


| creatures, “ We hunted,” says the author, “ we spread snares | whole of his sojourn, the only branch of industry ever suc- 


was, that after this afflair—which Gay was chiefly instrumen-! for wild animals, we collected plants, shells, and butterflies, 
) g over—the broad-chested |of which there were infinite varicties, without ever becoming 
, who whistled before ladies, and stuck | weary of admiring the beauties of nature, or of wandering 


cessfully introduced into Flores flourished. The town is 
irregularly built ; the dwellings, for the most part, are simple 
huts, thatched with palm-leaves. The use of chimneys and 


, aa aa : played | among the ruins which have kept the secret of their origin | windows is unknown. In the streets, there are neither shops 
imaginary tunes with his splay fingers on his capacious chest, 


(so well. The mornings were delightful. Humming-birds| nor workmen, nor is there a public market. Every one de- 
darted among the vines which twined themselves around the | pends on his own production, or on exchanges with his neigh- 
| walls of the old palace, while green and purple dragon-flies | bors, for food. Here is a picture not without its attraction in 
darted about in capricious flight. The << emerged in | this toil-worn, money-loving age: 
th, 


clouds from the depth of the undergrow 


the woodpecker 


“If any one has need of money, he prepares some article 





commenced his ringing stroke on the trunks of decaying | o{ domestic consumption—such as bread, chocolate, or can- 
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dles—and sends his children about with them from hut to 
hut in search of a purchaser. At longintervals, some enter- 
prising man takes a cow or horse to Belize, and exchanges it 
there for a petty package of English goods. Very little suf- 
fices for a population whose only ambition is to live without 
labor. No one ever thinks of acquiring wealth. Destitute of 
ambition, and without strong passion of any kind, the cer- 
tainty of a sufficiency for bare existence is all they require to 
make them happy, and this is assured to them by the extent 
and fertility of the land. Possession is the only title to the 
soil they recognise. Any one whoclears a piece of Pte 
makes use of it so long as he pleases; and if any dispute 
arises as to its ownership, it is settled by the paternal fiat of 
the corregido1......... oneah of the sounds of the hammer 
and the sugar-mill, one’s ears are filled constantly with the 





harmony of musical instruments. As soon as the sun goes 
down, and the evening breezes set in, the town is full of| 
sounds of mirth and hilarity, which continue till the night is 

far advanced. The desire for novelty, improvement, or 

change never enters into the thoughts of the inhabitants. 

Every one having received the same amount of education, 

and enjoying in an equal degree the privilege of doing 

ncthing, the most perfect equality exists in society, which is 

not troubled by the pretensions of its members on the score 

of birth, learning, or fortune.” 

Wealth, want, and crime are equally unknown. There are 
no robberies and no murders at Flores. The people are very 
hospitable, very gentle, entirely ignorant of all that is taking 
place in the world outside their own beautiful nook of it. A 
few of them expressed a wish to learn something from M. 
Morelet, but their tranquil incapacity of application rendered 
it impossible to teach them. They know their own igno- 
rance, but they like it. Their entertainments are very sim- 
ple, and no invitation isneeded. The chords of the marimba 
struck before a door denote that the tfertulia is to be held 
there, and every one goes. The alcalde and the corregidor 
alternate in the same fandango with the meanest citizen. 
The mother succeeds the daughter, the negress the white 
woman. Rank, age, caste, all the conditions which else- 
where separate society, seem to be confounded here. Occa- 
sionally, during the progress of the tertulia, the marimba is 
allowed a little repose. And then the women take up the 
melody, in the way of lovely little songs, which they sing to 
their guitars. The men join in, the concert becomes gene- 
ral, and when the chorus is at its height, it stops suddenly, 
the marimbas strike up, and the fandango commences in 
earnest, the spectators keeping time with ‘both hands and 
feet. It is to be hoped that the condition of these innocent 
and enviable people has not materially changed since M. 
Morelet’s time, and we may assume that it has not, as no one 
has heard anything about them. 

The mysterious lake of Itza, in one division of which Flores 
is situated, is without an outlet. Its circumference is thirty- 
six leagues, its depth more than thirty fathoms. No river, 
not even a brook, flows into it. On the shore opposite to 
Flores is a spacious cavern, adorned with beautiful stalactites, 
which the inhabitants of Peten believe to be the finest cavern 
in the world. Storms are terrible upon the beautiful lake. 
When the north-east winds sweep the clouds from the Atlan- 
tic towards Peten, the waters become discolored, the banks 
are undermined and washed away, and the waves roll in on 
its shores like those of the ocean. Woe to the oarsman whom 
the tempest surprises! His canoe may be seen drifting on 
pd pas of the waters, but they never give -up their 

ead. 

More than forty years ago, some inhabitants of Peten, 
journeying towards the coast, on the course of the Mopan 
river, were greatly astonished to discover, in the direction of 
the sea, a city of which they had never before heard. It was 
the English colony of Belize. To that place, hardly better 
known now than it was then, M. Morelet took his way on 
leaving Flores, dreaming of the mysterious Alps which yet 
rose blue and distant in his adventurous path to Guatemala. 
—Chambers’s Journa’'. 

———_—_— 


THE LOVELS OF ARDEN 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” ETC. 
(From Belgravia.) 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—LYING IN WAIT. 


Mr. Granger went back to Yorkshire; and Clarissa’s days 
were at her own disposal. They were to leave Paris at the 
beginning of March. She knew it was only for a very short 
time that she weuld be able to see her brother. It was 
scarcely natural, therefore, that she should neglect such an 
opportunity as this. There was so much in Austin’s life that 
caused her uneasiness; he seemed in such sore need of wiser 
counsel than his poor empty-headed little wife could give 
him; and Clarissa believed that she had some influence with 
him: that if he would be governed by the advice of any crea- 
ture upon earth, that counsellor was herself. 

So she spent her morningsin baby-worship, and went every 
afternoon to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, where it happened 
curiously that Mr. Fairfax came even oftener than usual just 
at this time. In the evening she stayed at home—not caring 
to keep her engagements in society without her husband's 
escort—and resigned herself to the edifying companionship 
of Miss Granger, who was eloquent upon the benighted con- 
dition of the Parisian poor as compared with her model 
villagers. She described them sententiously as a people who 
put garlic in everything they ate, and never read their 
Bibles. 

“One woman showed me a book with little pictures of 
saints printed upon paper with lace edges,” said Sophia, “ as 
if there were any edification to be derived from lace edges ; 
and such a heathen book, too—Latin on one side and French 
on the other. And there the poor forsaken creatures sit in 
their churches, looking at stray pictures and hearing a service 
in an unknown tongue.” 

Daniel Granger had been away nearly a week ; and as yet 
there was no announcement of his return; only brief business- 
like letters, telling Clarissa that the drainage question was a 
complicated one, and he should remain upon the spot till he 
and Forley could see their way out of the difficulty. He had 
been away nearly a week, when George Fairfax went to the 
Rue du Chevalier Bayard at the usual hour, expecting to find 
Austin Lovel standing before his easel with a cigar in his 
mouth, and Clarissa sitting in the low chair by the fire, in the 
attitude he knew so well, with the red glow of the embers 
lighting up gleams of color in her dark velvet dress, and 
shining on the soft brown hair crowned with a coquettish 
little seal-skin hat—a toque, as they called it on that side of 
the Channel. 

What was his astonishment to find a pile of trunks and 
portmanteaus on the landing, Austin’s easel roughly packed 
for removal, and a heap of that miscellaneous lumber with- 





was open; and Mr. Fairfax walked straight into the sitting- 
room, where the two boys were eating some extemporised 
meal at a side-table under their mother’s supervision; while 
Austin lounged with his back against the chimney-piece, 
smoking. He was a man who would have smoked during the 
culminating convulsions of an earthquake. ; 

“Why, Austin, what the—I beg your pardon, Mrs. Austin 
—what does this mean ?” ; 

“It means Brussels by the three-fifteen train, my dear Fair- 
fax, that’s all.” 

“ Brussels ?. With those children and that luggage? What, 
in Heaven’s name, induces you to carry your family off like 
this, at an hour’s notice ?” 

“Tt is not an hour’s notice; they’ve had an hour and three- 
quarters. As to my reasons for this abrupt hegira—well, that 


| involves rather a long story ; and I haven't time to tell it to- 


day. One thing is pretty clear—I can’t live in Paris. Per- 
haps I may be able to live in Brussels. I can’t very well do 
worse than I’ve done here—that’s one comfort.” 

At this Bessie Lovel began to cry—in a suppressed kind of 
way, like a woman who is accustomed to cry and not to be 
taken much notice of. George Fairfax flung himself into a 
chair with an impatient gesture. He was at once sorry for 
this man and angry with him; vexed to see any man go to 
ruin with such an utter recklessness, with such a deliberate 
——e away of every chance that might have redeemed 

im. 

- ee have got into some scrape, I suppose,” he said pre- 
sently. 

“Got into a scrape!” cried Austin with a laugh, tossing 
away the end of one cigar and preparing to light another. 
“My normal condition is that of being ina scrape. Egad! I 
fancy I must have been born so.—For God's sake don’t whim- 
per, Bessie, if you want to catch the three-fifteen train! J 
go by that, remember, whoever stays behind.—There’s no 
occasion to enter into explanations, Fairfax. If you could 
help me I'd ask you to do it, in spite of former obligations ; 
but you can’t. I have got into a difficulty—pecuniary, of 
course ; and as the law of liability in this city happens to be 
a trifle more stringent than our amiable British code, I have 
no alternative but to bid good-bye to the towers of Notre 
Dame. I love the dear Gnas city, with her lights and 
laughter, and music and mirth; but she loves not me.— When 
those boys have done gorging themselves, Bessie, you had 
better put on your bonnet.” 

His wife cast an S naremy | glance at George Fairfax, as if 
she felt she had a friend in him who would sustain her in any 
argument with her husband. 
bore the traces of many tears. 

“If you would only tell me why we are going, Austin,” 
she pleaded, “ I could bear it so much better.” 

“Nonsense, child! Would anything I could tell you alter 
the fact that we are going? Pshaw, Bessie! why make a fuss 
about trifles? The packing is over; that was the grand diffi- 
culty, 1 thought. I told you we could manage that.” 

“Tt seems so hard—running away like criminals.” 

Austin Lovel’s countenance darkened a little. 

“T can go alone,” he said. 

“ No, no,” cried the wife piteously ; “I'll go with you. I 
don’t want to vex you, Austin. Haven't I shared everything 
with you—everything? I would go with you if it was to 
prison—if it was to death. You know that.’ 

“T know that we shall lose the three-fifteen train if you 
don’t put on your bonnet.” 

“Very well, Austin; I’m going. And Clarissa—what will 
she think of us? I’m so sorry to leave her.” 

“+. by the way, George,” said Austin, “ = might manage 
that business for me. My sister was to be here at five o’clock 
this afternoon. I’ve written her a letter telling her of the 
change in my plans. She was in some measure prepared for 
my leaving Paris; but not quite so suddenly as this. 1 was 
going to send the letter by a commissionnaire; but, if you 

on’t mind taking it to the Rue de Morny, I'd rather trust it 
to you. I don’t want Clary to come here and find empty 
rooms.”” 

He took a sealed letter from the mantelpiece and handed it 
to George Fairfax, who received it with somewhat of a 
dreamy air, as of a man who does not quite understand the 
mission that is intrusted to him. It was a simple business 
enough, too—only the delivery of a letter. 

Mrs. Lovel came out of the adjoining room dresse1 for the 
journey, and carrying a collection of wraps for the children. 
It was wonderful to behold what comforters, and scarves, and 
gaiters, and muffetees those juvenile individuals required for 
their equipment. 

“Such a long cold journey !” the anxious mother exclaimed, 
and went on winding up the two children in woollen stuffs, 
as if they had been royal mummies. She pushed little papers 
of sandwiches into their pockets—sandwiches that would 
hardly be improved by the squeezing and sitting upon they 
must needs undergo in the transit. 

When this was done, and the children ready, she looked 
into the painting-room with a melancholy air. 

“Think of all the furniture, Austin,” she exclaimed; “ the 
cabinets and things!” 

“Yes; there’s a considerable amount of money wasted 
there, Bess; for I don’t suppose we shall ever see the things 
again; but there’s a good many of them not paid for. There's 
comfort in that reflection.” 

“You take everything so lightly,” she said with a hope- 
less sigh. 

“There’s nothing between that and the Morgue, my dear. 
You'd scarcely like to see me framed and glazed there, I 
think.” 

“O, Austin !” 

“Precisely, So let me take things lightly while I can. 
Now, Bess, the time is up. Good-bve, George.” 

“Tl come down-stairs with you,” said Mr. Fairfax, still in 
a somewhat dreamy state. He had put Austin’s letter into 
his pocket, and was standing at the window looking down 
into the street, which had about as much life or traffic for a 
man to stare at as some of the lateral streets in the Blooms- 
bury district—Caroline-place, for instance, or Keppel-street. 

There was a great struggling and bumping of porters and 
coachman on the stairs, with more exclamation than would 
have proceeded from stalwart Englishmen under the same 
circumstances; and then Austin went down to the coach 
with his wife and children, followed by George Fairfax. 
The painter happened not to be in debt to his landlord—a 
gentleman who gave his tenants small grace at any time; so 
there was no difficulty about the departure. 

“T’ll write to Monsieur Meriste about my furniture,” he 
said to the guardian of the big dreary mansion. ‘“ You may 
as well come to the station with us, George,” he added, look- 
ing at Mr. Fairfax, who stood irresolute on the pavement, 
while Bessie and the boys were being packed into the vehi- 
cle, the roof of which was laden with portmanteaus and the 


Her face was very sad, and 





out which eyen poyerty cannot shift its dwelling! The door 





painter’s “ plant.” 


“Well—no; I think not. There's this letter to be delivered, 
you see. I had better do that at once.” 

“True; Clarissa might come. She said five o'clock, though ; 
but it doesn’t matter. Good-bye, old fellow. I hope some of 
these days I may be able to make things square with you. 
Good-bye. Tell Clary I shall write to her from Brussels, 
under cover to the maid as usual.” 

He called out to the coachman to go on; and the carriage 
drove off, staggering under its load. George Paixfax stood 
watching it till it was out of sight, and then turned to the 
porter. 

— rooms up-atairs will be to let, I suppose?” he 
said. 

“ But certainly, monsieur,” 

“T have some thoughts of taking them for—for a friend. 
I'll just take another look round them now they are empty. 
And perhaps you wouldn’t mind my writing a letter up- 
stairs—eh ?” 

He slipped a napoleon into the man’s hand—by no means 
the first that he had given her. New-Year’s day was not far 
past; and the porter remembered that Mr. Fairfax had tipped 
him more liberally than some of the lodgers in the house. If 
monsieur had a legion of letters to write, he was at liberty to 
write them. The rooms up yonder were entirely at his dis- 
posal; the porter laid them at his feet, as it were. He might 
have occupied them rent-free for the remainder of his exist- 
ence, it would have been sup from the man’s manner. 

“Tf madame, the sister of Monsieur Austin, should come 
by and by, you will permit her to ascend,” said Mr. Fairfax. 
“T havea message for her from her brother.” 

“ Assuredly, monsieur.” 

The porter retired into his den to meditate upon bis good 
fortune. It was a rendezvous, of course, cunningly ar- 
ranged on the day of the painter's departure. It seemed 
to him like a leaf out of one of those flabhy novels on 
large paper, with a muddy wood-cut on evory sixteenth 
page, which he thumbed and poured over now and then of 
an evening. 

peony Fairfax went up-stairs. How supremely dismal the 
rooms looked in their emptiness, with the litter of packing 
lying about!—old boots and shoes in one corner; a broken 
parasol in another; battered fragments of toys everywhere ; 
empty color-tubes; old newspapers and magazines; a regi- 
ment of empty oil-flasks and wine-bottles . the den of a 
kitchen—into which Mr. Fairfax peered curiously, out of very 
weariness. It was only half-past three; and there was little 
hope of Clarissa’s arrival until five. He meant to meet her 
there. In the moment that Austin put the letter in his hand 
some such notion flashed into his mind. He had never in- 
tended to deliver the letter. How long he had waited for this 
chance—to see her alone, free from all fear of interruption, 
and to be able to tell his story and plead his cause, as he felt 
that he could plead ! 

He walked up and down the empty painting-room, think- 
ing of her coming, meditating what he should say, acting the 
scene over in his brain. He had little fear as to the issue. 
Secure as she seemed in the panoply of her woman’s pride, 
he knew his power, and fancied that it needed only time and 
opportunity to win her. This was not the first time he had 
counted his chances and arranged his plan of action. In the 
hour he first heard of her marriage he had resolved to win 
her. Outraged love transformed itself into a passion that 
was something akin to revenge. He scarcely cared how low 
he might bring her, so long as he won her for his own. He 
did not stop to consider whether hers was a mind which 
could endure dishonor. He knew that she loved him, and 
that her married life had been made unhappy because of this 
fatal love. 

“T will open the doors of ‘her prison house,” he said to 
himself, “ poor fettered soul! She shall leave that dreary 
conventional life, with its forms and ceremonies of pleasure ; 
and we will wander all over the earth together, only to lin- 
ger wherever this world is brightest. What can she lose by 
the exchange? Not wealth. For the command of all that 
makes life delightful I am as rich a man as Daniel Granger, 
and anything beyond that is barren surplus. Not position ; 
for what position has she as Mrs. Granger? I will take her 
away from all the people who ever knew her, and guard her 
jealously from the hazard of shame. There will only be a 
couple of years in her life which she will have to blot out— 
only a leaf torn out of her history.” 

And the child? the blue-eyed boy that George Fairfax had 
stooped to kiss in Arden Park that day? It is one thing to 
contemplate stealing a wife from her husband—with George 
Fairfax’s class there is a natural antipathy to husbands, which 
makes that seem a fair warfare, like fox-hunting—but it is 
another to rob a child of its mother. Mr. Fairfax’s medita- 
— came to a standstill at this point—the boy blocked the 

ne. 

There was only one thing to be done; put on the steam, 
and run down the obstacle, as Isambard Brunel did in the 
Box-tunnel, when he saw a stray luggage truck between him 
and the light. 

“Let her bring the boy with her, and he shall be my son,” 
he thought. 

Daniel Granger would go in for a divorce, of course, Mr. 
Fairfax thought of everything in that hour and a half of 
solitary reflection. He would try for a divorce, and there 
would be no end of scandal—leading articles in some of the 
papers, no doubt, upon the immorality of the upper middle 
classes; a full-flavored essay in the Saturday, proving that 
Englishwomen were in the habit of running away from their 
husbands. But she should be far away from the bruit of that 
scandal. He would make it the business of his life to shield 
her from the slightest breath of insult. It could be dono, 
There were new worlds, in which men and women could 
begin a fresh existence, under new names; and if by chance 
any denizen of the old world should cross their path un- 
timely—well, such unwelcome wanderers are generally open 
to negotiation. There is a good deal of charity for such 
offenders among the travelled classes, especially when the 
chief sinner is lord of such an estate as Lyvedon. 

Yet, varnish the picture how one will, dress up the story 
with what flowers of fancy one may, it is at best but a patched 
and broken business. The varnish brings out dark spots in 
the picture; the flowers have a faded meretricious look, not 
the blossom and dew of the garden; no sophistry can over- 
come the inherent ugliness of the thing—an honest man’s 
name dishonored; two culprits planning a future life, to be 
spent in hiding from the more respectable portion of their 
species; two outcasts, trying to make believe that the wilder- 
nesses beyond Eden are fairer than that paradise itself. 

Ilis mother—what would she feel when she came to know 
what he had done with his life? It would be a disappoint- 
ment to her, of course; a grief, no doubt; but she would 
have Lyvedon; He had gone too far to be influenced by any 
consideration of that kind; he had gone so far, that life with 





out Clarissa seemed to him unendurable. He paced the 
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room, contemplating this crisis of his existence from every 
point of view, till the gray winter sky grew darker, and the 
time of Clarissa’s coming drew very near. There had been 
some logs smouldering on the hearth when he came, and these 
he had replenished from time to time. The glow of the fire 
was the only thing that relieved the dreariness of the room. 
Nothing could be more fortunate, he fancied, than the acci- 
dent which had eng about this meeting. Daniel Gran- 
er was away. The flight, which was to be the preface of 
Ciarisea’s new existence, could not take place too soon; no 
time need be wasted on preparations, which could only serve 
to betray. Her consent once gained, he bad only to put her 
into a hackney-coach and drive to the Marseilles station. 
Why should they not start that very night? There was a 
train that left Paris at seven, he knew: in three days they 
might be on the shores of the Adriatic. 


CHAPTER XL.—MR. GRANGER’S WELCOME HOME. 


Clarissa left the Rue de Morny at three o’clock that day. 
She had a round of calls to make, and for that reason had 
tponed her visit to her brother’s painting-room to a later 
our than usual. The solemn dinner, which she shared with 
Miss Granger in stately solitude, took place at half-past seven, 
until which hour she considered her time at her own dispo- 


sal. 

Sophia spent that particular afternoon at home, illumina- 
ting the new gothic texts for her schoolrooms at Arden. 
She had been seated at her work about an hour after Cla- 
rissa’s departure, when the door opened behind her, and her 
father walked into the room. ; 

There had been no word of his return in his latest letter ; he 
had only said generally in a previous epistle, that he should 
come back directly the business that had called him to York- 
shire was scttied. 

“Good gracious me, papa, how you startled me!” cried 
Miss Granger, dabbing at a spot of ultramarine which had 
fallen upon her work. It was not a — warm welcome ; 
but when she had made the best she could of that unlucky 
blue spot, she laid down her brush and came over to her 
father, to whom she offered a rather chilly kiss. “ You must 
be very tired, papa,” she remarked, with striking originality. 

“Well, no; not exactly tired. We had avery fair pas- 

; but the journey from Galais is tedious. It seems as if 
Calais oughtn’t to be any farther from Paris than Dover is 
from London. There’s pasts lop-sided in it. I read 
the papers all the way. Where's Clary?” 

“ Clarissa has gone to pay some visits.” 

“Why didn’t you go with her?” 

“T rarely do go with her, papa. Our sets are quite dif- 
ferent; and I have other duties.” 

“ Duties, pshaw! Messing with those 
don’t call that duty, I hope? You h 
gone out with your stepmother.” 

“ T was not wanted, papa. Mrs. Gung has engagements 
which do not in the least concern me. I should only be in 
the ol 
“ What do you mean by that, Sophia?” asked ber father 
sternly. “And what do you mean by calling my wife Mrs. 
Granger?” 

“ There are some pesatons uncongenial to each other, papa, 
that any pretence of friendship can only be the vilest hypo- 
trisy,” replied Sophia, turning very pale, and looking her 
father full in the face, like a person prepared to do battle. 

“ Tam very sorry to hear this, Sophia,” said Mr. Granger; 
“ for if this is really the case, it will be necessary for you to 
seek some other home. I will have no one in my house who 
cannot value my wife.” 

“ You would turn me out of doors, papa ?” 

*“T should certainly endeavor to provide you with a more 

g ial, that was the word you used, I think— 
a more congenial home,” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Sophia. ‘“ Then I suppose you quite 
approve of all my stepmother’s conduct—of her frequent, al- 
most daily visits tosuch a person as Mr. Austin ?” 

“ Clarissa’s visits to Austin! What, in heaven’s name, do 
you mean ?” } ’ i 

“ What, 7 is it possible you are ignorant of the fact ? 
I thought that, though my stepmother never talked to me of 
her visits to the Rue du Chevalier Bayard, you of course 
knew all about them. Though I hardly supposed you would 
encourage such an intimacy.” 

“ Encourage such an intimacy! You must be dreaming, 
girl. My wife visit a portrait-painter—a single man ?” 

“ He is not a single man, papa. There is a wife, I under- 
stand; though he never mentioned her to us, And Clarissa 
visits them almost every day.” 

“I don’t believe it. What motive could she have for cul- 
tivating such people ?” 

“ T can’t imagine—except that she is fond of that kind of 
society, and of painting. She may have gone to take lessons 
of Mr. Austin. He teaches, I know.” 

Daniel Granger was silent. It was not impossible; and 
it would have been no crime on his wife’s part, of course. 
But the idea that Clarissa could have done such a thing with- 
out his knowledge and approval, offended him beyond 
measure. He could hardly realise the possibility of such an 
act. 

“ There is some misapprehension on your part, Sophia, I 
am convinced,” he said. “If Clarissa had wished to take 
drawing lessons from Austin, she would have told me so.” 

“ There is no possibility of a mistake on my part, papa. I 
am not in the habit of making statements which I cannot 
support.” 

* Who told you of these visits? Clarissa herself?” 

“© dear, nc; Clarissa is not in the habit of telling me her 
aflairs, i heard it from Warman; not in reply to any ques- 
tioning of miize, Ican assure you. But the thing has been so 
frequent, that sctvants have begun to talk about it. Of 
course, J always make @ point of discouraging ahy specula- 
tions upon my stepmotiier’s conduct.” 

The servants had begun to talk; his wife’s intimacy with 
people of whom he scarcely knew anything had been going 
on so long as to provoke the gossip of the household; and he 
had heard nothing of it until this moment! The thought 
stung him to the quick. That domestic slander should have 
been busy with her name already; that she should have lived 
her own life so entirely without reference to him! Both 
thoughts were alike bitter. Yet it was no new thing for him 
to know that she did not love him. 

He looked at his watch meditatively. 

“Has she gone there this afternoon, do you think?” he 

ked 


int-brushes ; you 
much better have 
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asked. 
“ | think it is excéssively probable. Warman tells me she 
has been there every afternoon during your absence.” 
“She must have taken a strange fancy to these people. 
Austin’s wife is some old schoolfellow of Clary’s, perhaps.” 
Miss Granger shook her head doubtfully, 








“ T should hardly think that,” she said. 

“ There must be some reason—something that we cannot 
understand. She may have some delicacy about talking to 
me of these people; there may be something in their circum- 
stances to——” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Granger, “there is something, no doubt. 
I have been assured of that from the first.” 

“ What did you say the address was ?” 

“The Rue du Chevalier Bayard, Number 7.” 

Mr. Granger left the room without another word. He was 
not a man to remain long in doubt upon any question that 
could be solved by prompt investigation. He went out into 
= hall, where a footman sat reading Galignani in the lamp- 

ight. 

Has Mrs. Granger’s carriage come back, Saunders?’ he 
asked 


“ Yes, sir; the carriage has been back a quarter of an 
hour. I were out with my mistress.” 

“Where is Mrs. Granger? In her own rooms?” 

“No, sir; Mrs. Granger didn’t come home in the carriage. 
We drove her to the Shangs Elysy first, sir, and afterwards 
to the Rue du Cavalier Baynard; and Mr. Fairfax, he came 
down and told me my mistress wouldn’t want the carriage to 
take her home.” 

“Mr. Fairfax—in the Rue du Chevalier Bayard !” 

“ Yes, sir ; he’s an intimate friend of Mr. Hostin’s, I believe. 
Leastways, we've seen him there very often.” 

George Fairfax ! George Fairfax a frequent guest of these 
people whom she visited! That slumbering demon, which 
had been sheltered in Daniel Granger's breast so long, arose 
rampant at the sound of this name. George Fairfax; the 
man he suspected in the past; the man whom he had done 
his best to keep out of his wife’s pathway in the present, but 
who, by some fatality, was not to be avoided. Had Clarissa 
cultivated an intimacy with this Bohemian painter and his 
wife only for the sake of meeting George Fairfax without her 
husband’s knowledge? To ~—e this was to imagine a 
depth of depravity in the heart of the woman he loved. And 
he had believed her so pure, so noble acreature. The blow 
was heavy. He stood looking at his servant for a moment 
or 80, : but except that one blank gaze, he gave no 
sign of his emotion. He only took up his hat, and went 
quietly out. “ His looks was orful!” the man said afterwards 
in the servants’ hall. 

Sophia came out of the drawing-room to look for her father, 
just a little disturbed by the thought of what she had done. 
She had gone too far, perhaps. There had been something in 
her father’s look when he asked her for that address that had 
alarmed her. He was gone; gone there, no doubt, to discover 
his wife’s motives for those strange visits. Miss Granger’s 
heart was not often fluttered asit was this evening. She 
could not “settle to anything,” as she said herself, but wan- 
dered up into the nursery, and stood by the dainty little cot, 
staring absently at her baby brother as he slept. 

“Tf anything should happen,” she thought—and that event 
which she vaguely foreshadowed was one that would leave 
the child motherless—‘ I shouid make it my duty to super- 
intend his rearing. No one should have power to say that I 
was jealous of the brother who has robbed me of my heritage.” 

(To be continued.) 


—————_>——_— 
LOST BY A HEAD. 
BY GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 


fe By Jove!” exclaimed Professor Bumps. “ He’s got’em 
all!” 

“ Que hau el Senor Caballero?” quoth Fray Cristobal, the 
attendant custode who kept the keys of the shrine. 

“ Je dis,—ego dico—que hay todos los bumpos possiblis,” ex. 

lained the Professor, who was not very strong in his Spanish, 
but managed to rub along pretty well by joining together as 
many fragments of phrases from different languages as he 
could remember. 

The friar-custode took his cue from fodos and possiblis, and 
made a pious genutlection in acquiescence to the Professor's 
exclamation. 

“San Jose de las Botofugas,” he said, gravely, “ was pos- 
sessed of all the virtues which it is possible for a saint to have. 
He was canonised in the fifth century of our era. The Pagan 
Emperor, Julius Cesar, son of the tyrant Domitian, caused 
him to be martyrised in the Colosseum at Rome, an arena 
nearly as large, Senor Caballero, as our Plaza de Tours—our 
bull-ring. n Jose de las Marrimas was boiled to death in 
an iron cauldron, together with a quantity of vegetables, 
among which oo predominated, and the pacheco made from 
his blessed flesh was distributed among the impious soldiers 
of the Twenty-Second Legion. Every man was taken ill that 
night with Asiatic cholera, and died.’ 

“Tf he was a saint, he had no right to disagree with them,” 
interposed the Professor, who was somewhat sceptical as to 
the legends contained in “ Alban Butler,” and other compilers 
of the Arta Sanctorum. 

“If he had not been a saint,” retorted Fray Cristobal, im- 
passively, he would have had no more effect on the idolators 
than ordinary beef and mutton. But his blessed merit was 
too strong for the gavachos, the treacherous scoundrel! If 
vaistra mirad (your worship) doubts my word, there is the 
‘ Life of St. Jose, written by San Jayme, in the library of our 
monastery.” 

“Yes, and there’s nothing else there,” murmured the Pro. 
fessor, sotto voce,“ but a copy of ‘ Lazarillo de Tormes, and 
‘Guzman de Alfarache, the Buriarium Romanum,’ and ‘ Car- 
dinal Bellarmine on the Duty of Assassinating Excommuni- 
cated Kings and Queens.’ ” 

“San Jose de las Marrimas,” continued the custode, in a 
sonorous tone, was one of the most eminent of the Castilian 
saints who, it is well known, form the plus ultra of the 
celestial band. He was seven feet high, and lived forty-seven 

vars an anchorite in the deserts of Syria, waited upon by two 
ions and a young elephant, muy bonito. He converted all 
the natives of that uninhabited solitude; he killed many 
dragons; he wrote several hundred homilies against washing 
the human feet and hands, and two hundred and twelve 
against the useless custom of wearing body-linen. He——” 

“That willdo, my good man,” the Professor somewhat 
impatiently broke in. “This shrine, which contains his 
saintship’s skull is, doubtless, of very great value.” 

“Enormous,” replied the friar, raising his eyes and hands, 
as wy unable to realize the immensity of the treasure by 
which San Jose’s cranium was girt. 

“How much would you think, now?” the Professor went 
on. 
The friar brought down his eyes again to the level of the 

fessor’s countenance; stuck his arms akimbo; pursed up 
the corners of his mouth into a very cunning expression, and 
responded, “ Two millions and a-half of reals!” 

“ That’s a crammer !” said the Professor, to himself. “ Two 
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millions and a-half of boiled artichokes,” he continued. “ Look 
here, Fray Cristobal, your convent is very poor.” 

“Very, very poor, alas!” 

“T know that. The Father Abbot told me he hadn’t a 
second pair of sandals to his feet, and that the community 
were half-starved. What's the good of this mouldy old skull 
to you? You can easily get another San Jose from the 
grave-digger. Nobody will find out the difference. Now, I’ll 
give you fifty dollars for the head, and you may keep the 
ornaments.” 

“Sacrilege! heresy! abomination!” cried the good friar, 
horror-stricken at the proposal. “ Sell the head of the blessed 
San Jose de las Marrimas! Why, the Cathedral of Toledo 
would give us a dozen saints entire for that invaluable cabeza. 
Sell San Jose’s head! Why, Saragoza, which has only his 
great toe, and Leon, which makes such a fuss about the pos- 
session of his fourth rib (although I have great doubts as to 
its genuineness), are distracted with jealousy at the thought 
that the immortal skull should be in custody of the religious 
body of the humble island in the Mediterranean which bears 
his name. Sell San Jose’s head! It would be more than 
Paganism.” 

“ As you please,” observed the Professor, coldly ; “ you may 
shut up the show now, Fray Cristobal. Here’sa dollar for you, 
and you needn’t say anything to the Abbot. I'll have the head, 
for all that,” he said to himself, as he walked away from the 
chapel, leaving the scandalized janitor to lock up the priceless 
relic, which he had been irreverent enough to make a bid for. 

“It’s the most wonderful skull I ever came in contact with,” 
mused the Professor, as he strolled towards the little Fonda 
de la Gloria, the principal, aud, indeed, the sole habitable 
hostelry in the town and island of San Jose, one of the Ba- 
learic group, about nine hours’ steaming from Majorca, and 
of which Ishould not be at all surprised to learn that you had 
never heard before. ‘“ Lavater, Gall, Spurzheim,” thought 
the Professor, “ would have jumped out of their skins for joy 
to have met with such acranium. 1 don’t know whether the 
saint was seven feet high and killed dragons; but he must 
have been a wonderful character, anyhow. Yes, yes,” pur- 
sued the Professor, who could (or thought that he could) 
build up a perfect human character from the protuberances 
on a dead man’s head as easily as Professor Owen can con- 
struct the skeleton of an antediluvian mammal from the im- 
print of the animal’s foot on the fossilized root of a tree. 
“He must have been able to speak at least nine different 
magna: to play every musical instrument; to paint, box, 
and wrestle ; he must have been a great hand at mathematics 
and mental arithmetic; and if he hadn’t at least a dozen 
children, I’m very much mistaken. I wild have his head. If 
I can only place it in my collection, and deliver a lecture 
—_ it before the East Zerubbabel Institute, I shall become 
illustrious in my country, my name will be handed down to 
posterity, and that conceited ass, Professor Cerebellum, will 
be driven into the State Lunatic Asylum through sheer 
envy.” 

The scientific enthusiast whom I have hitherto spoken of 
merely by his academical title, was none other than Ptolemy 
Potts, A.M., Ph. Dr., Professor of Electricity, Comparative 
Anatomy, Therapeutics, Dynamics, and especially Phreno- 
logy, to that well-known educational foundation, the East 
Zerubbabel Institute, Clambate County, New York. So 
popular had been the professional minisirations of Dr. Potts 
(he was called Doctor sometimes, by way of a change, in this 
transatlantic seat of ——_ that his pupils—among whom 
young ladies of a mingled sentimental and scientific turn 
predominated—-had le up a handsome purse, to enable 
him to take a tour in Europe for the benefit of his health, the 
recreation of his spirit, and the further development of his 
beloved pursuit of phrenological research. With a comfort- 
able letter of credit, then, in his pocket, Professor Potts had, 
for nine months or so, been wandering up and down the Eu- 
ropean continent at his ease, seeking phrenological notes, 
feeling the head of anybody who would consent to the opera- 
tion, filling his trunk with such specimens of abnormal 
“bumptiousness” as he could pick up from venal sextons or 
dealers in surgical preparations, and imparting his impressions 
de voyage in fortnightly instalments to the East Zerubbabel 
Constitution, that well-known Republican organ—in which 
communications he rarely omitted the insertion of some 
stinging little raph, which should be as gall and worm- 
wood to the soul of his detested rival, Professor Cerebellum, 
who happened to be a ladies’ boot and shoemaker, as well as 
an adept in oy, | and was precluded by domestic rea- 
sons (his wife was a Tartar), and by the slackness of trade, 
from visiting the Old World. The learned Potts had been 
spending some days at Barcelona, when he availed himself 
of the departure of a little coasting steamer to pay a visit to 
San Jose. He didn’t know anything about the island ; but 
he had a fancy for lighting on places out of the beaten track 
—and besides, he argued, something out of the common 
might turn up there. What more uncommon could have de- 
lighted his vision than the head of San Jose himself? Very 
brown, and crumbling, and beeswaxy, and Stilton-cheesey did 
the sainted man’s cranium look, and very ghastly was the 
appearance of the r fragment of mortality, in a frame- 
work glistening as with ruddy gold, and profusely decorated 
with what Fra’ i 1, the custode, declared to be real 
diamonds, pearls, emeralds, rubies, sapphires, and amethysts. 

“ But oo "re -—_ anyhow,” quoth the Professor. 
“The head’s a real article. How on earth am I to get it? 
Ah, I have it! I'll speak to Jifterison.” 

Jifferison was head waiter—sole waiter, in fact, at the 
dirty, garlic-smelling little Fonda de la Gloria, and officiated 
as guide and interpreter to any tourists who came that way, 
which was hg | seldom indeed. Off duty, he called himself 
Don Tomas Jifterison, of Algodon, and exacted great defer- 
ence from the fishermen and the washerwoman. He was a 
native of Gibraltar—what is termed by the British garrison 
of that fortress a “Rock Scorpion’—and was immensely 
proud of his name, and of beinga British subject. “How 
are the Queens Victorias?” was the inquiry which, in his not 
quite perfect English, he invariably addressed to all visitors 
to San Jose, of English nationality. He told all sorts of lies 
of what the Governor of Gibraltar had said to him on his 
neiee the rock for San Jose. He had a tattered old packet 
of testimonials with him, in showing which he took great de- 
light, and in one of which Lieutenant Guffington, of the 
Thirty-third Foot, described Don Tomas, under his hand and 
seal, as an “ out-and-outer;” while Captain Bombard, of the 
—_ Artillery, recorded in most flattering terms that Tomas 
Jifferison could be trusted just as far as you could span. “ All 
dem from the Britishes Governments and army soldier cabal- 
leros,” Don Tomas would say, drawing himself up with the 
calm complacency of conscious merit. 

That his mamma was a Senorita Dolores Algodon, 
seemed beyond dispute; but whether the bold Briton on 
whom she had bestowed her heart, if not her hand, was a 





lance-corporal in a regiment, a private in the 
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Marines, or a warder in the convict barracks, was lost in 


the mists of uncertainty. Professor Potts, who added vast 
erudition in philology to his other attainments, tried hard 
to persuade the Rock Scorpion that it was impossible for 
his name to be Jifferison. “ It might be Jitts,” the Professor 
observed, reflectively. “I knew a man by the name of 
Jiffs down to Utica, New York, and he was hanged about a 
hoss. It might be Jenkins. The Jenkinses (je n’en sais rien) 
came over with the Conqueror; and it might be Jefferson, 
although I think, my Christian friend, that our late illustrious 
President would a’kicked you down stairs if you’d claimed 
cousinship with him. But it stands to reason that it can’t be 
Jifterison, and that’s a fact. You must have been grossly de- 
ceived by the registrar of your district, my friend.’ 

From a week’s pretty frequent conversation with the 
Rock Scorpion, the Professor felt little uneasiness as to 
any scruples with which the problematical Jifterison might 
be troubled. He knew that, in addition to his functions as a 
waiter, guide, and interpreter, Don Tomas carried on a very 
profitable trade in passing bad money upon unsuspecting 
guests at the Fonda; that he was an inveterate smuggler ; 
and, in fact, was, as a rule, quite indiflerent as to whether the 
penny or the dollar which he was sedulously intent on turn- 
ing, was an honest or a dishonest one. So, on the afternoon 
succeeding the day when he had offered to buy San Jose's 
head, the Professor was pleased to take a walk in the environs 
of the little town, and to signify his desire that Tomas 
Jifferison should accompany him as guide. 

“ Jif,” he said—he called him Jitl, both for shortness, and 
as a compromise of his genealogical doubts—* Jiff, the 
steamer is due here to-morrow at noon, and I’m goin’ away.” 

“Sorry to hear it, sa,” said the Rock Scorpion, telling the 
truth against the grain, for the Professor was a liberal patron, 
and he was sorry to hear of his approaching departure. “ De 
British Gubberments, sa——” 

“Rot the British Government!” cried the Professor, 


cs. “Tm not a Britisher, you ill-looking conger eel, 
you! I’m goin’ away, Jiff,’ he added; “and, if you’re agree- 


able, I can put a matter of fifty dollars in gold into that 
rascally pouch of yours. But it’s rather a stiff job that I 
want you to go through.” 

* A bad job, eh ?” quoth the Scorpion. 

“ Well, some folks would call it very bad—mucho malo.” 

“ Dam bad ?” asked the Scorpion. 

“Well, pretty considerable bad; about half a degree on 
this side being dam bad, perhaps.” 

“ Good for take a man, so?” the interpreter went on, imita- 
ting, with great fidelity, the walk of a person encumbered 
with fetters, and sweeping the street, as the Professor had 
seen the convicts sweeping on the quay at Majorca. “ Five, 
ten, twenty year presidio—eh, sa?” 

* Worse, I’m afraid.” 

“What, wus? C-c-c-crek?’ And the Scorpion, twisting 
round his neck, screwing up his eyes, and drawing his lips 
into a most hideous grimace, gave a lively bit of pantomime 
illustrative of the infliction of the punishment of the garote. 

“Well, it might run to that if you were fool enough to be 
found out; and that there’s no need for,” remarked the Pro- 
fessor. 

“ Knock man down, and kill him !—carry off young woman ! 
—run knife into landlord’s bowels! Do ’um all with plea- 
sure, sar!” the accommodating Scorpion suggested. 

“Tt ain’t so bad as that,” said the Professor. “ Did you ever 
rob a church ?” 

“No chance here—all so poor.” 

“ Well, there’s something in the chapel of the convent up 
yonder which will make both you and me rich. Jiff, I want 
the head of San Jose, and you must get it, by hook or by 
crook, this very night; and I'll give you fifty dollars on the 
nail for it. They will accuse me, and not you, of stealing it; 
and before they can communicate with the mainland, I shall 
be hundreds of miles away.” 

“Big ting—dam big ting!” thus cogitated aloud the evil 
Scorpion. “Easy get into chapel. Walls he all tumble 
down, and then vat’s worth of dollars to custode dumb as 
fiddler’s dog’s wife. (Dom Tomas had seemingly picked up 
this locution during his sojourn among the garrison of Gibral- 
tar.) But steal a saint’s head, no joke. Very big ting, 
*deed.” 

“ You're thinking, perhaps, of the value of the ornaments. 
I only want the bead. You mustn’t touch the fixings, for 
you'd have a difficulty in concealing them; and to attempt to 
dispose of them here would be to put your neck into the iron 
collar at once.” 

“Pooh! pooh! pooh! Saint's ornaments he not worth four- 
penny bit. All trash, sa!—all shammy, sa! Old time saints 
very rich. Real gold. Blow him bags out, so”—and he 
pufled out his cheeks—* diamonds, emeralds, pearls. Monks 
eat meat, drink Val di Penas, smoke cigarito all day long! 
French came last war—bang, bang, boom! Dam scoundrel! 
Sell all saints’ gold and jewels! Put him crown up at pawn- 
shop! Leave ’em head tied up in pocket-handkerchief! Best 
compliments Father Abbot. Poor monks make sham crown, 
gilt brass, bits glass—pooh! pooh! pooh! Not worth eight- 
pence, sa!” 

It was indeed the fact that the shrine of San Jose de las 
Marrimas had long since been bereft of any decorations of 
mundane intrinsic value. The French had made a descent 
upon the island in 1809, and, according to their humorous 
wont, carried away everything of value, both of a lay andan 
ecclesiastic nature, on which they could lay hands. Sacrilege 
had already been busy with the shrine of San Jose. The 
head was, indeed, intact—although there were people who 
whispered that the original skull had disappeared during the 
invasion, and had been replaced by the head of a French 
drummer fortuitously shot for desertion; but the gold and 
gems which had encircled it had been carefully carried away 
by the rapacious Gauls. The Professor soon overcame the 
slight reluctance evinced by Don Tomas Jifferison to perpe- 
trate the deed proposed to him by the desperate savant—and 
what amount of turpitude is not within the range of the 
desperation of a savant who wants a skull, or an archeologist 
who covets a bas-relief, or an entomologist who thirsts for the 
possession of a phenomenal beetle, or a numismatist who has 
set his heart upon obtaining a unique coin! The offer of 
fifty dollars was raised successively to sixty, seventy, eighty, 
and one hundred. For such a sum as the last the Rock Scor- 
pion would have gladly supplied the Professor with the skull 
of his grandmother, or of anybody else’s grandmother, if 
that supposititiously venerable female had been within stab- 
bing reach. As it was, at midnight, a discreet tapping at the 
Professor’s door announced the arrival of Tomas Jitterison, 
who handed him the skull wrapped in an old silken scarf, 
and putting his finger to his lips, in token of inviolable 
secrecy, received his hundred dollars, and cautiously de- 
parted. 

The Professor took one hasty look at the precious relic, 
wrapped it up again in several folds of cloth, imprisoned 
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the package in a further covering of brown paper, and 
carefully tied it up with string, and sealed it. “There!” 
cried the delighted Professor; “I should like to see a man 
in the whole United States of America that’s got more | 
bumps on his head than our friend in the brown paper. 
I won't look at it again till I open it at the East Zerub- 
babel; and then, I rather reckon, that I'll give Professor 
Cerebellum fits.” 

The coasting steamer duly called the next day at the 
port of San Jose, and Thomas Jifferison, waiter, interpreter, 
and guide, attended the Professor to the place of embarka- 
tion. He received a parting gratuity—it was but half a 
dollar—which caused him to grin, and eye the Pyroscaphe, 
as she steamed out of the harbor, with an indescribable 
expression of gratified greed and triumphant malice on his 
ugly countenance. One twist of the garefe would have 
done thee much good, thou evilist of Rock Scorpions. 

It was Professor Potts’s purpose to have returned to Barce- 
lona, and thence, by rail and diligence,to have made Per- 
io and Bordeaux, in France, and from there to proceed to 

aris. After a few days devoted to the Museum of Compara- 
tive Anatomy, in the Jardin des Plantes, he proposed to return 
direct to the States, there to gather laurels, and confute Pro- 
fessor Cerebellum. Fate, however, decided otherwise. 
Ulysses did not undergo greater difficulties and greater dangers 
in returning to Ithaca than befel Ptolemy Potts in endeavoring 
to regain East Zerubbabel with the skull of San Jose de las 
Marrimas. From the hour when the unhappy man, with the 
guilty brown paper parcel in his portmanteau, set foot on the 
deck of the coasting steamer, the Eumenides put themselves 
on his track, and hunted him incessantly. The steamer her- 
self never reached Barcelona. A succession of violent squalls 
arose in the Mediterranean, and she was fain to take refuge 
one night at Rosas, on the Spanish coast, and on the next at 
Porto Ferrago, in the Isle of Elba. The next day, her en- 
gines broke down and she was driven out of her course, 
and, thirty hours afterwards, was wrecked bodily off Algiers. 
Professor Potts narrowly escaped drowning, and, as an addi- 
tional mischance, a loose spar came in contact with his shins, 
and all but broke his legs. Strangely enough, although nearly 
all the effects of his tellow-passengers were lost, his port- 
manteau, containing the brown paper parcel, so tightly secured 
with string, so jealously guarded with sealing-wax, was saved. 
By this time, the Professor had been more than once inclined 
to hope that the package, brown paper, portmanteau, and all, 
had gone to the bottom. But this was not to be. He lay at 
Marseilles a whole fortnight, suffering dire agonies from his 
barked shin; and, whea convalescent, took the express for 
Paris ; but, alas ! just as the train reached Montelimar, the loco- 
motive ran oft tle rails, the carriages followed suit, and there 
wasa hideous accident. Many of the passengers were killed, 
more wounded. As for the Professor, he was dug out of the 
ruins of the train, several hundred weight of luggage from the 
adjoining van heaped over him; in particular, it was noticed 
that one of the angles of his own portmanteau was jammed 
into his chest. He was laid up for a month at Lyons; and, 
in apitiably weak and shattered state, reached Paris, six 
weeks after he had left San Jose. But the Eumenides had 
not yet done with him. He had scarcely settled down in the 
French capital, when a terrific fire broke out in the hotel at 
which he had alighted. The conflagration took place in the 
night time, and upwards of two hundred thousand francs 
worth of furniture and other property was destroyed. No lives, 
fortunately, were lost; and, owing to the incredibly zealous 
exertions of the Sapeurs Pompiers, the invalid Professor was 
rescued from his bedroom, carried down a blazing staircase, 
and safely landed in the court-yard. Ten minutes afterwards 
one of the gallant fellows, his brow streaming with perspira- 
tion, appeared, staggering under the weight of that which, on 
examination, proved to be Professor Potts’s portmanteau. 

“TI wish the portmanteau was at Jericho!” murmured Pro- 
fessor Potts. 

By one of those odd chances which affect the fortunes of 
men, Professor Potts, soon after this, started on a journey 
towards, if not Jericho, at least, Jerusalem. He met in Paris 
his old friend, Cyrus Bopobb Bloodgood, Esq., of New York 
City, an immensely rich cotton-broker, then on a European 
tour with his wite. American honeymoons are often of 
eighteen months or two years’ duration ; and the young couple 
proposed to extend their tour to Egyptand Palestine. Ceding 
to their earnest entreaties, backed by a handsome offer to 
defray all expenses, and impelled likewise, it may be, by the 
opportunity of still further demolishing Professor Cerebellum 
by the publication of a work entitled, “The Heads of the 
Dead Sea; or, the Bumptious Apples,” Ptolemy Potts agreed 
to join Mr. Bloodgood and spouse for a trip to the Holy and. 
“ But P’'d much rather you didn’t start from Marseilles,” hinted 
the Professor ; “1 do hate that Gulf of Lyons like sin.” 

They crossed Mont Cenis, looked in at Milan, and spent a 
week at Florence. Then they went down to Leghorn, and 
then took passage in a steamer bound for Malta and Alexan- 
dria. But the Eumenides were still aware of Ptolemy Potts ; 
and he had still something in his portmanteau that excited 
the ire of retributive justice. The party had been at sea but 
a few hours when a “ cap-full of wind” was aggravated into a 
stiff breeze; that intoa roaring gale; and that, ultimately, 
into a fearful tempest. The captain ran for the nearest port, 
and towards two o’clock in the morning they anchored in 
smooth water. Professor Potts, wearied out by long hours 
tossing about, had retired to his berth, and had sunk into 
slumber. . 

“ Where are we 2” he asked, the next morning, when he 
came on deck. ; 

“We have been compelled,” replied the captain, “to put 
into the harbor of a little island belonging to the Balearic 
gronp, called San Jose de las Marrimas; and, ma foi, with 
the sea running mountains high, and the wind blowing sixty- 
eight pounders outside, I don’t think we could be better off. 

“San Jose de las Marrimas! Old Nick and General Jack- 
son!” yelled Ptolemy Potts, much to the amazement of the 
commander of the steamer. “The hand of Fate is in it,” 
muttered Professor Potts. “It’s all that darned head, and 
that’s a fact. I’m adoomed man. I’m the brand of Cain, 
and the Wandering Jew, and the Curse of Kehama rolled 
into one. The mills of the what’s-a-names grind slowly, but 
they grind tarnation small, as my brother Longfellow says.” 

He took the fatal brown paper parcel from his portmanteau, 
and looked at it with a baleful glance. , 

“You've got me into a nice mess, you have,” he continued, 
apostrophising the packet containing the skull of San Jose. 
“Nearly drowned, nearly smashed, nearly burnt out—that’s 
what I’ve been, all owing to you. But I won't stand this sort 
of thing any longer. I'll go ashore, and make restitution. 
I'll give the mouldy old knowledge-box back to the monks. 
I’m an American citizen, and they can’t burn me alive for 
sacrilege. I'll give the convent five hundred dollars, and 
they'll keep it dark.” 








There was no probability as yet, owing to the state of the 
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weather, of the steamer putting to see that day, so Professor 
Potts ordered a boat, and went ashore. He made some pre- 
text to prevent Mr. Bloodgood from accompany him; and 
under bis arm he carried that brown paper parcel so often 
mentioned. There was a solitary Custom House officer at 
the landing-place, who would fain have examined the packet ; 
but the Professor slipped a five-franc piece into his hand; so 
he bowed and allowed him to pass unsearched. The Pro- 
fessor made his way up to the Fonda de la Gloria, where he 
was received with great manifestations of joy by the land- 
lord. No suspicion relative to the desecration of the shrine 


of San Jose had seemingly fallen on the Professor, He in- 
quired after Tomas Jifferison. 
“ The rascal has left me!” answered the landlord. “It is 


whispered that he made a great deal of money while in my 
service—all stolen from me, I have no doubt; but he was a 
cunning knave, and nothing could be brought home to him.” 

As he himself was evidently not suspected, the Professor 
did not hesitate to proceed towards the abode of the monks, 
In the chapel he found Fray Cristobal, looking as grand 
and impressive as ever. 

The custode recognised him at once. “ You are the cer- 
ballus,” he said, with a smile, “ who wished to buy the bead 
of the blessed San Jose. I have no doubt that you were 
only jesting, and I did not communicate the affair to our re- 
verend Father Abbot, who would have been much scandal- 
ized thereby. Would you like to see the shrine? Nine and 
o—- miracles have been worked here within the last eight 
weeks.” 

Without waiting for an answer, he unlocked the door of 
the casket of carved oak which held the relic, and disclosed, 
grinning in its perennial mouldiness, and in the midst of its 
gimcrackery of tinsel and bits of colored glass, a brown old 
human skull. 

“ Why, it’s got all and every one of the bumps of the old 
‘un!” cried Professor Potts, starting back in amazement. 

“ The head of San Jose de las Marrimas,” the custode re- 
marked, solemnly, “is not to be spoken of in such original, 
irreverent terms !” 

“ Diable!”?_ murmured the Professor to himself; “all I 
know, is, thatfeither his skull must have grown again, or San 
Jose de las Marrimas has two heads.” 

According to one version of the story which I have heard, 
when Professor Potts reached the Fonda again and unrolled 
the fatal parcel, he found nothing but successive sheets of 
brown paper, and in the innermost fold the ninety-eighth 
homily of San Jose de las Miramas against washing the feet, 
beautifully written with a reed pen, on papyrus, in the Syro- 
Chaldaic language. Others declare that the Professor really 
took up the saint’s head to the chapel, restored it to the cus- 
tode, and by presenting him with a large sum of money, 
“ made it all right” with that official; the blessed skull for- 
tunately not having been “ inquired after” lately, as they say 
in the city. But there is a third party, who assert that Pro- 
fessor Ptolemy Potts has been all a Tei the victim of an 
awful swindle on the part of the Rock Scorpion; that the 
saint’s head had never been taken from the shrine at all, but 
that it was the skull of somebody else which had been sold to 
the enthusiastic phrenologist by the waiter, guide, and in- 
terpreter of the Fonda de la Gloria.—Bow Bells Annual. 

——_>—_——_ 


MRS. SIDDONS AS A STROLLING PLAYER. 


Roger Kemble was manager of {a company of strolling 
comedians. It was reported in the profession that he began 
life as a hair-dresser. He claimed to belong to an old Eng- 
lish Catholic family which had furnished martyrs te Protes- 
tant intolerance; and his old-fashioned courtesy of manner 
his ambitious views in regard ‘to his son, and the well-cut an 
refined features of all his children, seem fair evidence of 
good breeding and extraction. Early in life he had joined a 
band of strollers, and married the daughter of the manager, 
an Irish actor. The lady was very handsome, and, we are 
told, “had once been tempted by a coronet.” Her father 
vehemently opposed the match, but when he found opposi- 
tion was of no use, he reluctantly consented, consoling him- 
self with arough thrust at hisnew son-in-law. He had wished 
her, he said, not to marry an actor, and she had complied 
with his wishes. ‘ 

The fruit of this marriage was twelve children, of whom 
Sarah and John Philip were the eldest and greatest. Most 
of them were born on the circuit; only eight attained matu- 
rity. Sarah, the most gifted and famous of the family, was 
born in Wales, July 5, 1755. At the proper age she was sent 
to respectable day schools in the country towns to which the 
circuit brought the troupe. A very aged lady, alive a short 
time ago, recalled perfectly how the young girls in one of 
tiese schools were inclined to look down on the “ play-actor’s” 
daughter, until, some private theatricals being set on foot, 
her histrionic taste and experience put her forward, and 
made her services extremely valuable. She won universal 
popularity by exhibiting a device for imitating a “ sack-back” 
with the thick paper that covers sugar-loaves. But her edu- 
cation must have been of a fitful sort, for the manager could 
not well afford to forego the assistance of a clever girl. Even 
when she was almost a child the future Mrs. Siddons was 
announced, on some benefit, as a sort of “ Infant Phenome- 
non,” to add to the attraction of the evening. As she came 
forward, some confusion arose in the gallery which overpow- 
ered all her attempts. Then her mother, who was a woman 
of promptness and spirit, led her down to the foot-lights, and 
made her recite the fable of “ The Boys and Frogs,” which 
at once lulled the tumult and restored good-humor. 

Wherever the troupe went, the young girl, who was a great 
beauty, attracted attention and admiration. Her coquettish 
singing of “ Robin, sweet Robin,” enslaved the heart of a 
wealthy squire, who proposed for her hand. The wilful beauty 
was then engaged to be married to an actor by the name of 
Siddons. Fearful of the superior attractions of the squire’s 
purse, her lowly admirer proposed an elopement. She 
refused, and he was dismissed from the troupe; but being 
allowed the compliment of a farewell benefit, he meanly took 
advantage of it to recite, in doggerel verse, the story of his 
wrongs. A hearty boxing of the ears from the angry mother 
of the young lady awaited him at the wings as he retired from 
the stage. But Sarah proved constant and forgiving. After 
spending afew months in retirement as lady’s-maid to a Mrs. 
Greathead, she won her father’s consent to their union, and 
they were married in November, 1773. ‘ 

For two years subsequent to her marriage Mrs. Siddons and 
her husband remained connected with Roger Kemble’s com- 
pany of strolling players. While playing inthe “Fair Peni- 
tent,” at the Cheltenham Theatre, she was closely observed 
by an emissary of Garrick’s, who gave his employer a favor- 
able account of her talents. Later, the great actor dispatched 
the fighting clergyman, Bate, to make a more careful report. 
The result was an engagement at Drury Lane at a salary of 





five pounds a week.—Harper’s Magazine for January, 
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AMUSEMENTS.' 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—TUESDAY, DEC. 26, “IL 
Trovatore.” 








LINA EDWIN’S THEATRE—MLLE. AIMEE IN 
French Opera Bouffe. 





FIFTH AVENUE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
and Saturday Matinee, Daly's original drama ‘* Divorce.” 


BOOTH’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING DURING 
the week, Mr. Edwin Booth, in “Julius Cesar.” 


NIBLO’S THEATRE—EVERY EVENING, “THE 
Black Crook.” 











gat CLLACE'S THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, MR. 
‘ohn Brougham's new play, ‘John G 


OLYMPIC ki yi oom EVERY NIGHT, G. L. 
Fox's Grand Spectacular Pan “Humpty Dumpty, » with new 
attractions, ery 








PO eae OPERA HOUSE.—* THE TICKET-OF-LEAVE 





UNION SQUARE THEATRE.—EVERY EVENING, 
Variety Performance. 





WOOD'S MUSEUM—VARIETY PERFORMANCE 
every afternoon and evening. 





SAN FRANCISCO MINSTRELS.—IMMENSE SUC- 
cess of the famous comedians, the great vocal corps, and Donniker's su- 
perb orchestra. 





BARNUM’S CIRCUS AND MUSEUM AT THE RINK, 
Third Avenue and Sixty-third street. 





NEW YORK CIRCUS. PERFORMANCES EVERY 
evening, and Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday. 
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WITH THE TIMES. 


It is astonishing in these days when Ariel's girdle round 
the earth is almost compassed, and the communication be- 
tween Europe and America by postal service is of daily 
occurrence, that tlie internal progress made by each separate 
nationality should be almost as little known beyond its own 
eonfines, as in bygone years, when it took as long to cross the 
English channel as is now required for a trans-Atlantic 
voyage. Nor is it difficult to account for this apparent in- 
consistency. Statistics, ever yearly on the increase, form a 
useful but arid course of study. To the philosopher, the his- 
torian, the philanthropist, and the merchant, they prove in- 
valuable allies, but the bulk of the people regard them almost 
in the light of a problem from Euclid, and if they glance 
over some valuable report, they little heed the momentous 
changes which those few serried columns of figures reveal; to 
the eye of those initiated to its secrets. The import and ex- 
port trade of a nation, the receipts from taxes on income 
tobacco and spirits, the increase or decrease uf pauperism, 
the state of the crops, the amount of land reclaimed, and 
the total receipts and disbursements through the treasury 
form an estimate by which’a nation’s advance or decline in 
prosperity may be unerringly guaged, while even the minor 
branches of this useful science now form the most important 
adjunct of a merchant's office. The voluminous reports 
attached to the President’s Message, thus attract but little 
attention in this country, save in one particular instance, and 
that is in the continual decline of American shipping. All 
that is grand, progressive, and prosperous, contained in that 
document is overlooked, or merely taken as a matter of fact, 
while the single blotch on the bright escutcheon is eagerly 
canvassed and angrily debated at every point of the country. 
None are so blind as those who will not see, and the proverb 
is true to the point in this case. Statesmen and politicians 
are so accustomed to move within the grooves of a circle, 
that they fail to discern that which is so clear and intelligible 


to the unprejudiced eye. Among the two great political par- 
ties into which the State is divided, the ideas on this absorb- 
ing question, so vital to the national prosperity, are radically 
divergent. The one will maintain that this decline originated 
in the depredations committed by privateers on the commer- 
cial marine during the civil war, and that the effective mea- 
sure to restore it to its pristine greatness would be a draw- 
back on all that enters into a sbhip’s construction, with ample 
subsidies to steamship lines to foreign ports. On the other 
hand it is maintained that the evil lies in the prohibition that 
now exists, preventing the free purchase of foreign ships for 
ocean traffic, and the onerous protective duties that preclude 
the possibility of pursuing the shipbuilder’s craft at a fair re- 
turn on the amount of capital invested. Between these 
divergent ideas there seems to be no middle way, for on their 
adoption or defeat is engrafted one of the main issues of 
American finance—Frohibition or Free Trade. It is not 
within our province to offer a suggestion on matters of a pure 
internal character, but we cannot but believe that some 
means could be devised which would, in a sense of compro- 
mise, be acceptable to both parties. As yet, Great Britain 
maintains her supremacy in this respect, and her tonnage, 
both sailing and steam, shows a yearly increase ; but there is 
an ever recurring danger in all monopolies, and we should be 
pleased for the sake of both nations, to see the United States 
resume & maritime position, which her skilled labor, her 
commerce and her enterprize, so amply entitles her to do. 

With this exception, and the results following from a mis- 
taken policy adopted towards the Southern States, the official 
reports on the National progress in material welfare are most 
satisfactory, and the European journals, in their comments on 
the President’s Message, appear struck with astonishment at 
the boundless resources of the country. And well they may 
be. Never in the annals of the world has a community 
reached such a proud position in so short a period of time. 
This era of prosperity seems but at its dawn, and if the un- 
tiring energy and liberal enterprize of its people be not un- 
dermined by official corruption, and those habits of luxury 
that the possession of vast wealth almost invariably entails, 
the future of the country from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
seems as firmly assured as is consistent with the unerring de- 
crees of Providence. In this respect we share the belief 
entertained by the leading European journal, and with the 
hope that it will devote more of its space to the dissemination 
of useful statistics pertaining to the trade, industry, and agri- 
culture of this country, we are glad to find our opinions 
coincide with those of the “ Times.” 


—__—. 


NEW-FANGLED GHOSTS. 


The advancing tendency of the age cannot be denied. 
What with the electric telegraph, the steam engine, artificial 
incubation, woman’s rights, spiritualism, and other startling 
innovaticns, it appears easier to trace the origin of man, 
rather than his future development. In agriculture, industry, 
locomotion, rites, practices and customs, there is constant 
unremitting change. Nothing is too sacred for these daring 
innovators. There was, however, one subject we fondly 
hoped would escape investigation and exposure. We were 
willing to float lazily down the stream of life in company 
with all these utilities, inflated bubbles, drift wood and dé- 
bris, but on condition that at least one of our fondest illu- 
sions maintained its rock-like steadfastness in the current. 
Alas! even that hope is dispelled. Ghosts are both literally 
and figuratively of the past. Not that the existence of these 
perturbed spirits is as yet denied, but rather that their num- 
ber is so vastly on the increase that, like diamonds after the 
discovery of a few more African fields, their value is rapidly 
on the decline. The supernatural market is over stocked. 

Pepper with his patent ghost, and Home with his rapping 
mediums, are fool-hardy iconoclasts in thus destroying the 
grave, rather than the graven images of the Past? There wasa 
time within our memory when a thrilling ghost story would 
chill the marrow within our bones and cause each individual 
hair tostand on end. Perhaps the marrow is now-a-days of 
a vegetable order and the hair is not our own, but we still 
cling tenaciously to the illusions of our childhood, and pro- 
test against bringing these departed shades to light. Ghosts 
have maintained from time immorial a proud supremacy in 
supernatural lore. There have been ghosts of each sex, old 
and young, and of high and low degree. What would the 
play of Hamlet be with Hamlet’s Father's Ghost left out ? 
Macbeth and Richard the Third would be divested of half 


, | their interest if the stage carpenter did not place before us, in 


fitting device, the shade of Banquo, and of the royal hump. 
back’s victims. Each darkened ravine, or mountain pass 
where a simple cross denotes a deed of blood, would be 
divested of its charm if not haunted by some departed 
spirit. The tower of London, like the tour of Europe to a 
Queen’s messenger, would be tedious, dull and commonplace 
Then there are so many old English families who possess a 
ghost, as much their own, as their escutcheon or their crest 
Will they not join us in withstanding this encroachment on 
their rights, as well as on the British constitution, which, as 
things go, appears likely to be also a ghost of its former 
self? In any case, we are sure of support from our brethren 
of the quill. They must find it to their interest to maintain 
intact, traditions which yield to many of them their Christ- 
mas roast beef and plum pudding. For what would yule 
tide be without a ghost story ? 

This disquisition, however, is becoming tedious, so let us 





state concisely the immediate grievance which has suggested 





this protest, and leave the case in the public hands. Ghosts 
are now being made to order. Of course Chicago originated 
the idea, but perhaps the late fire reminded their ghost- 
ships so much of a place never mentioned to ears polite, that 
they have emigrated to more congenial quarters. California 
now holds the proud pre-eminence. Her inhabitants always 
prided themselves on the facility with which they raised the 
wind, the biggest melons and potatoes, as also the expecta- 
tions of investors in their mining operations. They have 
now taken to raise the spirits of the past ; and in gambling 
parlance they claim to see that raise, and even go better. 
The San Francisco ghosts are new fangled apparitions. 
They are utterly oblivious of the fitting hours of night 
hitherto devoted to these shades. In broad daylight they 
take pains to show themselves to the gaping multitude who 
crowd the street cars leading to the scene of exhibition. 
What seeming anachronism. One might as well expect to 
see Ivanhoe, in coat of mail, stepping into a modern mail 
coach. But the excitement is nevertheless intense. “ As 
soon as the light once more shed its lustre o’er the town,” 
writes the chronicling penny-a-liner, “the quiet, calm face 
was again seen silently contemplating the curious crowd from 
a pain of glass in the second story window.’ Why the 
ghost should thus show himself is not stated, but as the 
head represents the deceased husband of the present proprie- 
tress of the house, there must be some mystery attached to it, 
we as yet wot not of. Whatever might have been the head 
and front of her offending, this head yielded, however, to her 
more as a shade than in substance. Beset by spectators, in 
an evil moment she bartered her husband's ghost way, but 
the spirit was no part in the bargain, and has never taken 
the panes to show himself again. San Francisco felt na- 
turally aggrieved at the loss of this notoriety, and the spe- 
culators would doubtless have applied for a habeas corpus 
against the refractory spirit, if they could have retraced their 
steps after having served the writ. But the supply of ghosts 
is apparently equal to the demand in that favored city, for 
no sooner had the one disappeared than another was dis- 
covered in the windows of an adjoining house, and there is 


,|no probability of the stock being exhausted, so intently are 


they now prospecting for new finds. Against such daring 
innovations we enter a vehement disclaimer. If ghosts are 
thus made to order, we shall soon see the skeleton we each 
of us have so carefully locked up in the cupboard also dis- 
porting itself at a front window. The thing must really 
be put a stop to. Where are the police? 





THE INTERNATIONAL. 


The relations between Capital and Labor are attracting 
great attention in the councils of nations, and involving as 
they do, every class of a community, the question assumes an 
importance, second to none, as regards its social and political 
effects. The evidence is incontrovertible that the general 
condition of the working classes in Europe, has been sensibly 


,{ameliorated during the last decade, owing to the enormous 


increase in trade and manufactures, as also to the ready mar- 
ket offered by this country to labor both skilled and unskilled. 
With improved educational facilities, the workmen have en- 
tered into a fuller examination of their position in society, 
and thus appear to have come to the conclusion that their 
rights have not been as carefully safeguarded as should have 
been the case, considering that they form the bone and sinew 
of the nation, whence its greatest riches must necessarily 
come. With advanced liberal ideas, and the enlargement of 
the suffrage, they gained in their social and political discus- 
sions a keener insight into the workings of statecraft, and 
profiting by the lesson, they now seek to apply many of its 
rules and maxims to their own condition in life. They found 
that in Union lies strength, and thence arose those vast trade 
associations which now wield so gigantic a power in every 
free country. These trade unions were formed at first with 
the sole view of affording relief to sick and infirm members 
of the craft, but with the increase of numbers, their influence 
was exerted to enforce the most arbitrary rules Ly which the 
will of hundreds of thousands was merged into one Council, 
by whose decision they were all bound to abide. Hence 
arose those long strikes, disastrous alike to the employer and 
the workman, but giving undeniable evidence of the advanced 
liberal ideas of the age. A hundred years ago such a com- 
bination would have been crushed by military power, now 
the keenest intellects of a country seek a basis of compro- 
mise, acceptable to both labor and capital. 

These trade unions have spread into every country in Eu- 
rope, and with increased facilities of communication, the 


, | amalgamation of interests between the same craftsmen of all 


nations becomes a mere question of time. The International 
Society is said already to have effected this solidarity, but we 
strongly doubt the fact. This association claims to unite all 


.|men on the subject of human rights, divested of religion and 


free from politics. This is vague, purposeless, unmeaning— 


. |in fact, one of those trite platitudes with which demagogues 


enslave their adherents. In our opinion the International 
inclines too much to communistic principles to ensure its 
continuance of influence beyond the confines of the French 
Republic. There it was born and reared, and in the 
second siege of Paris we see it developing those 
savage, brutal instincts that in a few hours would 
have made a howling wilderness of the finest capital in 
Europe. That “Property is Theft” may yet become the 
watchword of the French proletariat, we still believe, so 
rapid has been the degeneracy of that nation; but that the 
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‘ 
hateful tenets of Communism, sapping the very foundation 
of society, will ever find favor with the British workman, we 
utterly discredit. We will ever aid in ameliorating the 
laborer’s condition, but we will unhesitatingly oppose overt 
or secret attacks on law and order. This society has ram 'fl- 
cations in this country, but its influence is confined 
to a few demogogues, who seek in notoriety to raise them- 
selves above a cla s from which they would be expelled, were 
their true tenets displayed on the standard to which they 
show allegiance. Such precepts as they instil will never be 
adopted by the educated,workmen of this country. 


CURRENT NOTES. 


There is something excecdingly naive in Prussian official 
disclaimers which ought to make us accept them with extreine 
caution. After the French revelations of the Napoleon-Bis- 
mark interview at Biarritz, the semi-official Correspondance 
de Berlin at once stepped in emphatically to deny their truth 
with so much ostentation and aplomb as at once to silence 
the other side in the hearing of the impartial public. Since 
then the other semi-official papers have—prompted, possibly, 
by compunction, or fearing areply like that addressed by 
Bismark to Benedetti—published “ rectifications ;’ and now 
the Frankfurther Presse—likewise a semi-official paper— 
plainly confesses that at Biarritz, indeed, no conversation on 
political topics passed between the two eminent statesmen, 
but that “at St. Cloud M. de Bismark revealed to the 
Emperor Napoleon his German plans for the future with his 
characteristic frankness. The Emperor listened silently to 
the words of the Prussian Prime Minister, without giving a 
sign of either approval or disapproval, but after Bismark 
had finished he explained his own projects with the same 
candor, making particular mention of Belgium.” It may be 
very valuable to historians to know that the conversation 
passed not at Biarritz but at St. Cloud; but the geographical 
mistake is hardly worth the anger bestowed upon it by the 
Correspondance. 





In Doré's clever, suggestive drawing of the Deluge, excep- 
tion was taken to the artist’s treatment of the subject, inas- 
much as all the natural antipathy and hatred existing be- 
tween mankind and the most ferocious animals appeared 
annihilated by a common danger. In that picture we see 
the mother, with her babe in arms, seeking a place of safety, 
side by side with the tigress, carrying her cub clasped be- 
tween her cruel jaws, but a recent occurrence shows the 
justness of the artist’s ideas in treating subjects of imagination. 
It appeats that the buffaloes were very much discommoded 
by the late terrible snow storm on the Pacific Railroad. 
While one train of cars was e.abedded in the snow these 
animals gathered, to the lee side for shelter. They could 
not be driven away by engine whistling or human voice, but 
crowded their shaggy sides close up to the cars and there 
stood with bowed heads for the storm to pass. Many were 
seen to fall down in their tracks, dead from the cold, and 
when at last the train was dug out and moved off, the tracks 
were lined with their huge, shaggy, frozen carcasses. 


In one respect, pre-eminence must be conceded to England, 
and that is in regard to shows. From the Lord Mayor's pa- 
geant down to Punch and Judy, there are shows artistic, 
animal, vegetable, phenomenal, and indeed of every descrip- 
tion. Lately the bar-maids were on view; before that the 
babies were entered on the lists; now come the cats, and 
heaven knows what next will be on the cards. We learn 
that these cats are exhibited at the Crystal Palace. They 
are divided into four divisions, entitled “short-haired cats,” 
“long-haired cats,” “ cats of no sex,” and “workingmen’s cats.” 
The series of prizes in the fourth division is offered by the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, to enccur. 
age the kind treatment of “domestic cats ;” but it seems to us 
that such cats as are likely to be sent to shows run far more 
chances of being killed with kindness than cruelty. While 
we were there a fond mistress brought her pet its supper, 
which was not a mouse, as our readers may guess, but two 
smelts exquisitely fried in bread crumbs, and a savory leg of 
roast chicken. We are afraid that this exhibition, attractive 
as it is, does not encourage cats to fulfill the purpose of their 
being. So fat and well favored is each prize-puss, so lazily do 
they lie on the crimson cushions, that we doubt whether a 
nimble mouse might not run the gauntlet of the whole 349, and 
come clear off. 

Now that the season of frost and snow is upon us, it would 
be politic to enforce the laws respecting the sidewalks. The 
snow is certainly swept away, but leaving uneven sheets of 
ice, on which walking is both painful and dangerous. The 
leading retail stores in the principal avenues would find it to 
their interest to remove this impediment to pedestrians, as 
many ladies prefer to stay at home rather than risk a fall on 
the pavement. If the process of removing the ice by acrow- 
bar is too tedious why not use a low, broad, shallow furnace 
to loosen it. By this process the Broadway sidewalks could 
be cleared of ice in three or four hours at a trifling cost to 
each store. It is pitiful to see the ladies stumbling and slip- 
ping in the streets, but that could be avoided under the pre- 
sent circumstances, even if they would adopt a more sensible 
style of shoe. But then Fashion's dictates must be followed. 

It is unfortunate that General Schenck’s name should ever 
have figured on the prospectus of any American Company, 
however sure the ultimate returns might be. Such an indis- 
cretion may lead to unfortunate results, as in his diplomatic 
position, he has given a semi-official endorsement toa scheme 


which could only thus have been promoted on the London 
market. General Schenck is much respected, and his efforts 
to effect a favorable treaty between England and the United 
States have been duly appreciated, but by this deplorable 
error, he is threatened with the loss of this feeling of esteem 
in both countries. There is a vast increase of speculation on 
the London Stock Exchange, and American mining schemes 
are thus put into operation, that could never find a market 
on those shores. The day of mistrust and indignation must 
come, and if litigation ensues, we should be grieved indeed 
to see the United States Minister pleading immunity as a 
foreign ambassador. 


What a charming exposition our leading merchants make 
at this festive season of the year, and how many hearts will 
be gladdened by friendship’s offering between this time and 
the birth of the New Year! Not even by the aid of Alad- 
din’s lamp could such an accumulation of articles of taste, 
value, utility, and splendor be realized. The potent charm 
might act, but one’s imagination would be inefficient for 
such a labor. Nothing can afford a more convincing proof 
of the various ramifications of commerce than these rich and 
tasteful exhibitions. From every quarter of the globe arti- 
cles of worth and luxury are poured into these bazaars, ten- 
fold more varied in richness and taste than was ever dreamt 
of in Arabian lore. Let us take Iago’s advice, and, putting 
money in our purse, saunter through these tempting scenes, 
gathering our offerings to friendship’s shrine. And an obole 
for the poor, if you please! Charity covers a multitude of 


Northern Pacific, and also for another branch road from St. 
Cloud to Pembina on the British border, and under these 
contracts work is being actively pushed. It is expected that 
at the end of 1872 the company will have 900 miles of road in 
operation in the fertile and prosperous State of Minnesota, 
and that the trunk line of the great thoroughfare will have 
been completed for nearly one-third of its distance across 
the continent. 


Electricity has achieved a new triumph. Already em- 
ployed to restore vigor and nimbleness to the gouty limbs 
of decrepit bons vivants, the recent discoveries of Dr. Bernier, 
a French physician, show electricity to be an efficient remedy 
for the evil effects of excessive drinking on the human nose. 
The doctor maintains that, by application§ of an electric cur- 
rent to noses even of the most Bacchic hue, the flesh may be 
made “to come again as the flesh of a little child,” and sup- 
ports his assertion by a case performed on a female patient 
of his own, a woman of high rank. “ Knights of the burn- 
ing lamp,” who have still some regard for personal appear- 
ance, will appreciate Dr. Bernier’s discovery, as it promises 
them immunity from the dreaded outward testimony to their 
pet vice. There is one danger, however, in the discovery— 
namely, its tendency, if confirmed, to encourage the growth 
of secret intemperance. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








sins, but we should prefer to see it clothe and feed many of 
the wretched, thin-clad, indigent class that are ever to be 
found in even the richest cities. 

That modern triumph of engineering skill, the Suez canal, 
is for sale. Like many other wonders of the world, this 
prodigy cannot be made to cover its expenses. A hundred 
companies might readily be formed to effect a purchase of 
the canal, for its usefulness has already been demonstrated, 
but the chief difficulty consists in the political influences that 
must be brought to bear on such a transfer. England could 
never afford this route to her Indian possessions to pass under 
the control of any powerful Government, not even were its 
neutrality enforced by special treaties; and the foreign Cabi- 
nets would view with distrust any step Great Britain might 
make to increase her influence in Turkey and Egypt. That 
Eastern question so long dormant, will be revived in all its 
pristine strength one of those days, and will perhaps involve 
in its various complications, every realm in Christendom. 

The success that has attended the introduction of the 
weather reports and the storm signals thruughout the 
country, suggests the practicability of disseminating general 
information on other topics affecting the interests of the 
community at large. Thus, if an office in each munici- 
pality were devoted especially to the service of the labor- 
ing classes, and reports were interchanged weekly, and pub- 
lished in a cheap form, the state of trade, industry, and agri- 
culture in every State could be perceived at a glance. 
The utility of such a publication to the working man and 
immigrant is unquestionable, as it would tend to equalize the 
supply and demand of labor throughout the country. In 











England, the journals devoted to the workman's interest pub- 
lish such a department under the heading of Laborometer. 
It is amanged alphabetically, and from the following con- 
densed report, we are pleased to perceive that the lavor mar- 
ket in England is generally in a flourishing condition : 
Barrow in-Furness—Great activity. 
Barnsley—In iron and coal trades activity unabated. 
Bilston—Very busy. Working with all energy. 
Birmingham—aActivity in all branches. 
Bradford— Manufacturers and spinners continue well en- 
gaged. 
Cardift—No lack of employment, either in colleries or iron 
works. 
Dudley—Labor market in flourishing state, with every 
prospect of a continuance. 
Dundee—Manufacturers well in hand with contracts. 
Glasgow—Iron works, shipbuildiug, and factories—all 


usy. 

Halifax—Manufacturers busy—principally on unfinished 
contracts. 

Leeds—Mills and foundries well engaged. 

Leicester—Hosiery and boot and shoe manufactories in 
active work for Winter goods. 

Manchester still languid. 

Middlesborough—Activity in all branches unabated. 

Newcastle—Colleries well engaged, also shipbuilding yards. 

Newport (Monmouth)—Full activity. More hands likely 
to be required at Blaenaron Works. 


Nottingham—Lace and hosiery manufacturers well em- 
ployed. 
Shefileld—Engincering branches all busy. Skilled work- 
men for steel rails not to be got. 

Stoke-Upon-Trent—Iron works ful!y employed. 

Wolverhampton and District—Activity continues in all 
partments of labor. Agitations in some of the minor 
branches continue. 


The work of construction on the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road is making rapid progress, and trains will soon be run- 
ning regularly across the State of Minnesota, 225 miles. By 
the 1st of July the Dakata Division, extending 200 miles west- 
ward, from the crossing of the Red river to the crossing of 
the Missouri in the central Dakata, will be finished, and the 
track is now being laid on a section of sixty-five miles be- 
tween the Columbia river and Puget Sound in Washington 
Territory. The main line of the St. Paul and Pacific Road, 
which was purchased last year by the Northern Pacific Com- 
pany, has been completed to the Red River at Breckinridge. 
Contracts have been let for a branch of this road from St. 











The Land of the Veda. By Rev. William Butler, D.D. 
New York: Carleton and Lanahan. This is evidently the 
work of a clever, comprehensive mind, imbued with all the 
characteristics of true Christian sentiments. India, to our 
mind, has long since been bereft of that halo of romance with 
which were tinged the stories of our childhood. Like many 
other Europeans, who have tried and failed, we have endea- 
vored to gain some slight insight into the traditions of a peo- 
| ple among whom was centered the birthplace of civilization. 
From this study we have been diverted by the pressing, ever 
recurring problem of the insecurity of our tenure on these 
Eastern possessions. The exigencies of the present, preclude 
the study of the past; and although there is no doubt but 
that the material welfare of India is on the increase under 
British rule, the question yet remains whether we are worthy 
of the vast power, forgoodor evil, thus entrustedto our care, 
The writer, in his personal reminiscences, approaches the 
theme with kindly candor, and we have never seen a work 
written by an American on Anglo-Indian topics in which the 
difficulties and shortcomings of our rule are so ably defined. 
The volume contains an account of the people, of the casts, 
the thugs, and Fakirs; with a description of the religion, 
mythclogy, principal monuments, palaces, and mausoleums 
of this worderful country. Itis fully and handsomely illus- 
trated, and altogether is one of the most valuable additions 
to the literature of the day. Asan example of the author's 
pleasant style, we give in another column an extract detailing 
the relief of Lucknow, and we strongly advise our readers 
to procure a work which from the first page to the last is 
replete with interest, learning, and adventure. 


The Country of the Dwarfs. By Paul du Chaillu. New 
York: Harper and Brothers. This is another contribution 
to the many spirited and exciting stories of African life already 
produced by this author, and if we may judge from a cursory 
view of its contents, we predict for it the same popularity 
as wasshown to his previous works. Paul du Chaillu is ever 
entertaining, and the plain, unassuming language in which 
he depicts his travels, carries with it a sense of conviction 
that is absolutely charming, in view of tbe strangeness of 
some of his adventures. The work is handsomely illustrated, 
and altogether forms a very useful and ornamental New 
Year’s offering. 

Lucia—her Problem. By Amanda M. Douglas. New York: 
Sheldon and Co. This contribution to the works of fiction 
on American life and topics deserves praise at the hands of 
our reviewers. The story is well told, although the sense of 
probability is somewhat encroached upon; the characters are 
vividly described, and the word painting is well in keeping 
with the plot. There is, however, asense of crudeness in the 
work, which detracts somewhat from its success, although 
the production is certainly superior in merit to the previous 
works by the same authoress. 


Hannah. A Novel, by Miss Mulock. New York: Harper 
and Brothers: There exists in our day no more potent means 
of remedying defects in law or society than a well written 
work of fiction. This novel has evidently been written with 
& purpose, and in its plot is evolved the difficulties surround- 
ing one of the most debated phases of modern British society, 
namely, the marriage with a deceased wife’s sister. To ap- 
preciate keenly the heroine's situation, the fact must be clearly 
inferred that such a marriage is strictly ignored by the Epis- 
copal Church, and although the union may be sanctioned by 
other denominations, the woman so far loses cast as to be 
generally debarred from society. Time and again the House 
of Commons has passed a law legalizing these marriages, but, 
through clerical influence, the measure has been always 
rejected in the Upper House. Miss Mulock has treated the 
subject in her happiest view, and who has not felt the magi- 
cal influence with which she surrounds the simple stories of 
our every day life? Whether the plot contains sufficient 
elements to interest the American reader we cannot say, but 
the work, to our mind, is one of the most delightful produc- 








Cloud on the Mississippi to Brainard on the trunk line of the 





tions of this gifted authoress. 
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Oakhurst, “Laurence Liston, Jr.,” and “ Fables for Little 
Folks” form the title of three pleasant story books issued 
from the press of Messrs. De Witt C. Lent and Co., New 
York. Many a heart among the young folks will be made 
gladsome at the sight of these charming volumes, so bright 
in their covers, so prettily illustrated, and so clearly printed 
as to allow a spirited attack on even the longest syllabled 
words. And then they are written with such tenderness and 
grace, that the only regret we feel is not being enabled to 
name the author. The little folks should know to whom 
they are indebted for such a treat, and the success these 
stories must obtain, may induce the writer to divulge the 
secret of the initials with which the title page is decked 


Woman's Worth and Worthlessness. New York: Harper 
and Brothers. This is certainly not the book that we should 
have expected from the pen of Gail Hamilton, although, in 
her preface, she expatiates on the change of opinion almost 
always experienced in a close, rather than superficial, study 
of any problem such as woman’s suffrage and kindred sub- 
jects. Perhaps unconsciously she has come within the in- 
fluence of the spell, for there are but few signs of that bitter 
sarcastic style which has hitherto characterized her style in 
dealing with the foibles of either sex. And yet we like the 
book ihe more, because it is evidently written with as much 
earnestness as skill, and carries great conviction with it. This 
question of woman’s rights has assumed great importance 
in the literature of the day, the theories advanced by many of 
its adherents attacking society ac its base, and we are pleased to 
perceive such immoral teneis sternly rebuked by one of that 
sex in whose behalf this contest is waged. This book should 
be read by all who are interested in the subject, for it is 
written in a clear, lucid, agreeable style that carries the con- 
viction to the heart that a great deal of woman’s happiness 
in this life, is of her own making. 


History of Greece. From the German of Ernst Curtius. 
New York: Charles Scribner and Co. The second volume 
of this work amply justifies the encomiums we passed on it 
when the first part was issued. The author possesses most of 
the qualities desired in an able, conscientious historian. 
Without possessing the limpid, magnetic style of Macaulay, 
or the terse and yet suggestive language of Froude, Dr. Cur- 
tius has invested the story of the Rise of the Grecian nation 
with the attributes of accuracy and sound logical deductions, 
combined with clear lucid writing. These two books com- 
prise the history of Greere from the Dorian migration to the 
Peloponnesian war, and from its contents a more vivid idea 
may be formed of the laws and traditions of the birthplace of 
European civilization than we have hitherto possessed in so 
compact a form. The translator has performed his work 
very creditably, yielding in some instances elegance to a se- 
vere correctness of the German text. As an instance, may be 
cited the first paragraph of ten lines where the word Greek 
occurs seven times. The notes are very ample, and the whole 
American edition has been carefully revised by Dr. Packard. 
It is in every respect an able work, and we expect to see it 
achieve the same popularity in this country it already pos- 
sesses in England and Germany. 


A Noble Woman. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson and 
Brothers. Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens has already achieved a 
wile notoriety by the many works of fiction furnished from 
her pen, and this is neither better nor worse than the run of 
her novels. The story of the life of “A Noble Woman” is 
prettily conceived, and the characters are sketched with a 
bold hand, but the dialogue is poor and in many instances is 
too coarse for publication. As an example, we append the 
description of Tom's avowal of his love for Elsie :— 

™ Elsie,” said Tom, “ look into my face, straight into my 

es. 
~ She obeyed him, ‘with a look of piteous appeal. 

“ Did you ever love me?” 

Her hands were locked together, she lifted them up with 
more of energy than he had ever witnessed in her before. 

a ~ you ?” repeated Tom, and a glow came into his face. 

“ Tes. 


The word had scarcely left her lips whem Tom flung the 
ikded chair back and fell on his knees, gathering her up in 
is arms with a wild outburst of feeling. 

“Then Pll be d——hung and choked to death if anything 

on God's beautiful earth keeps me from marrying you !” 

She clung to him, she lifted her quivering lips to his. 

“ Say it again, just once, darling?” cried Tom, shaking back 
his tawny locks withenergy. “ Is thislove downright, honest, 
whole-hearted love ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“God bless you, darling! 
time did it begin ?” 

Sine answered him honestly, but with a faltering voice : 

“Oh, Tom, Tm afraid it wasn’t till after you got so rich. 
Don’t think hard of it; T do love beautiful things so muach— 
but indeed, indeed [ love you more.” - 

“Then [I'm glad the old covey left me all his money. I 
don’t care a d——a red cent why you love me, only [ must 
be sure that it’s a fixed fact. 


And when was it? about what 


Such language might be used on such an occasion, but we 
doubt it. The words sound harsh and discordant, and even 
from the lips of a blasphemous boor, expressions of love and 
devotion could scarcely assume so vulgar a tone. Mrs. 
Stephens’ works evince artistic skill, but they sadly need re- 
vision at the hands of a writer of grace and culture. 

Two Legends of the Christ-Child. New York: De Witt A. 
Lent and Co. A charming little book, handsomely illustrated 
and bound in fancy cover. A more suitable present for the 
young folks at Christmas-tide we know not of, especially for 
friends who wish to offer a token of love at a reasonable 
#xpenditure. 
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** Let them be well used ; for they are the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time.” —Handet. 


“ JOUN GARTH.” 


A decided and well-merited success is to be recorded for 
the new play at Wallack’s. Just now Mr. Brougham is par- 
ticularly to be congratulated, having succeeded in a line, where- 
in his previous achievements can scarcely be said to have been 
brilliant; for his essays in melodrama have not, hitherto, 
called for very enthusiastic recognition. It is therefore the 
more agreeable to record his genuine success in the present 
instance. The play is founded upon a story by F. W. Robin- 
son, an English novelist of some repute; that is to say, the 
general design was suggested by this story. But the develop- 
ment of character, the arrangement of incidents, and all the 
numberless minutix essential to the dramatist, belong wholly 
to Mr. Brougham ; and it is on these things that a play stands 
or falls. The plot is in a high degree interesting, and the 
structure of the play is remarkably compact, the action being 
carried on by only six characters, one of which disappears 
after the second act. It abounds in strong and telling situa- 
tions, and everywhere reveals its author’s thorough know- 
ledge of the requirements and capabilities of scenic presen- 
tation. A sketch of the plot would occupy more space than 
it is possible to accord to it, and must therefore be dispensed 
with. In one respect the play deserves especial praise ; its 
characters are sketched with a truth to human nature, which 
is rarely even attempted in melodrama. Its interest does not 
depend wholly upon the occurrence of events, the succession 
of startling incidents, but is also sustained by the presenta- 
tion of graphic types of character. The personages intro- 
duced reveal that blending of good and evil, of attractive and 
repulsive qualities, which we constantly observe in our inter- 
course with men. This excellence is very unusual in melo- 
drama, and calls for an approbation correspondent with its 
rarity. The humorous element is well introduced, and in- 
deed the last act is written in quite a different spirit from 
that which animates the ordinary melodrama; it may be 
cited as a charming example of genuine comedy. But 
enough has been said to indicate the general character of the 
play; the manner of its presentation remains to be con- 
Sidered. 

In the hero,“ John Garth,” Mr. Wallack has an oppor- 
tunity to manifest his fitness for a line of characters, which 
he has never before essayed, and for the presentation of 
which he would generally have been deemed incompetent. 
His assumption of the character enables his admirers to enjoy 
that always welcome experience—an agreeable surprise. 
“ John Garth” is a man of mature age, yet in the full posses- 
sion of manhood’s best energics and powers. His early life 
has been passed in wild adventures, a wanderer from his 
home and his nation. Executive genius and personal courage 
have raised him to a position of perilous responsibility, as 
the President of a South American Republic. Deposed 
from this station, through a conspiracy, he returns to his 
home, weary of the struggle with fate, and scarred by his 
long conflict, yet unbroken in spirit, and strong in that 
strength which the world’s hardest buflets bestow upon 
the truly heroic nature. Thus he appears at the com- 
mencement of the drama. By nature he is passionate, proud, 
—magnificently proud—gencrous, brave, and magnanimous. 
His weaknesses are the result of his pride, and his quick 
impulsiveness of passion; and when the first flush is past his 
sense of justice always leads him to acknowledge and make 
reparation for the “ errors of his blood.” Would it be more 
than natural for one to be extremely skeptical as to Mr. Wal- 
lack’s chances of success in such a character? Yet in this 
character he has achieved a success, which may well be grati- 
fying, even to so exceptionally successful a man. He loses 
hisown personality to an extent that will be no small sur- 
prise to those familiar with his acting, and displays a thor- 
ough artistic integrity, to which it is a pleasure to pay the 
meed of appreciative respect. The personation is well sus- 
tained throughout, and is distinguished by several passages 
of intense and remarkable emotional power. “ Paulo Bar- 
ritte” is a purely eccentric character, quite irreconcilable with 
our ordinary observation of humanity; yet, as delineated by 
Mr. Fisher, he becomes a most interesting, and not at all in- 
congruous feature of the play. The character affords those 
opportunities for wide versatility, and strongly marked con- 
trasts, which this actor so well understands how to improve. 
His changes in the three acts wherein he appears, are bewil- 
dering, and yet he never passes beyond legitimate bounds to 
“make the unskillful Jaugh.” His acting in the fourth act 
will bear a favorable comparison with anything that he has 
ever done, and this is said in the full and fresh remembrance 
of his best impersonations. Mr. Gilbert does all that could 
be expected or desired with a very unthankful character. 
His assignment to the part was judicious, for in the hands 
of a less able man it would have been tedious and offensive. 
The character of “ Hester Deerham” is acceptably presented 
by Miss Mordaunt, and in the last act she makes some nota- 
bly good points. A certain development of generosity on 
this lady’s part, instanced in her use of the English tongue, 
is to be regretted; the trisyllables, “terriumph,” and 
“berruther,” are not more forcible than are the familiar 
words of two syllables, in place of which Miss Mordaunt sees 
fitto use them. Mrs. Jennings gives a pleasing, and in many 
respects powerful, personation of “ Minnie Garth.” But of 








space forbids a fuller consideration. “John Garth” has ele- 
ments of popularity likely to keep it before the public for 
some time to come, and it is admirably adapted to the 
requirements of this particular theatre. ROVER. 
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AMERICA. 





AN ADVENTURE ON THE PLAINS. 
From the Times. 


Practical jokes are notoriously dangerous things, and one 
on rather a large scale, the knowledge of which reaches us in 
a roundabout way, is a forcible example of the fact. This 
was played far out on the prairie, and happily there was 
“nobody hurt” by it. It is, notwithstanding, pretty evident, 
on reading the story, that many might have suffered very 
seriously. Still, as all turned out well, the fun of the thing 
may be enjoyed without regard to its retrospective perils. 
We should premise that the victims of the occasion, although 
ey by no means uncommunicative of their experience 
and exploits, have been singularly reticent on the subject. 
Nothing respecting it has hitherto been heard of either in the 
West or in New York. Time works wonders, however, and 
the whimsical jest has at last come to light. 

Last Autumn a number of gentlemen went out West, from 
Chicago, to have a little buffalo hunting. When the party 
had penetrated as far as the military precinct dominated b 
General Custer, they were, for a time, the guests of that gal- 
lant officer. During this visit, it appears, a severe battle 
occurred, and the remarkable thing is that, although several 
well-known “interviewers” of the Press were of the party, 
neither through them nor any of their companions has any 
report of the battle, until now, reached the public journals. 
We need ofter no inference from this, since our readers will 
draw it for themselves, but will proceed to tell the tale as it 
is told tous. One night, after a heavy day’s chase, bivouac 
was made at a spot some thirty miles from Hayes. All were 
tired and hungry, and glad to find a camping ground for the 
night. Fires were soon blazing, buffalo and venison steaks 
were roasting and frying merrily, and there were colossal ap- 
petites to do them justice. Then came some excellent fluid 
refreshments and some capital cigars. As might be expected, 
the company were soon in a comfortable condition, and quite 
ready to drop off to sleep. The hospitable General, in com- 
mand, however, wished to give his visitors a little amusement 
before they sought their pillows, and this he did by telling 
them a number of exciting adventures on the Plains. Most 
of these, it was afterward remembered, were accounts of In- 
dian surprises, narratives of camps being fallen upon in the 
dead of night by the savage redskins, and the shocking atro- 
cities thereupon committed. When the awe-struck listeners 
were sufficiently thrilled by these agreeable anecdotes they 
were suffered to drop off to uneasy slumbers. But not even 
“the Turk” pounced upon by Marco Bozzaris was ever more 
ens than were the unfortunate tourists about an hour 
after. 

The moon had disappeared, the fires were smouldering, and 
all beyond them was pitchy darkness. Suddenly there arose 
on the midnight air an appalling howl. It was a sound as it 


“ All the fiends from heaven that fell, 
Had pealed the banner cry of hell.” 


The sharp challenge of the sentries was answered by a terrific 
war-whoop, and both instantly followed by a crashing volley 
from rifles and carbines. In an instant all was mad hasie, 
terror and confusion. The sleepers were, of course, by this 
time wide awake. Quickly they were made to understand 
the situation. The Indians were upon them in great num- 
bers, and guests and troops alike must fight desperately for 
life. Meanwhile, the soldiers were doing nobly. They threw 
themselves in order around the camp, and were loading and 
firing with great rapidity. Their leader and his staff exhorted 
their visitors to stand firm. To be sure, there were only a 
hundred or so of the troops; but it must never be said that 
“a few thousand dirty redskins” had whipped them. On 
this, it is related, some of the guests did begin to fight, firing 
their revolvers unpleasantly low, so that there were serious 
apprehensions of damage. These belligerent persons were 
straightway dragged beneath the wagons, under pretence of 
getting cover, and the battle went on. Now and then one of 
the brave defenders of the camp would fall and be likewise 
carried, writhing with agony, under the wagons. Some of 
the visitors are reported to have been in greater agonies still, 
and to have interspersed the Indian whoops and the soldiers’ 
hurrahs with screeches of terror. This exciting scene lasted 
for nearly an hour before it ceased, and the panic-stricken 
hunters were told, with tears of mingled sorrow and joy, that 
the “ victory” was “ ours.” 

The real truth dawned upon the sufferers but slowly. They 
knew it not that night nor yet the following day. A num- 
ber of the —-~ who were supposed to have been killed 
were kept carefully in the background, and the deception 
maintained with infinite coolness and gravity. Some little 
time elapsed before it was whispered that the hostile Indians 
were part of the waggish Commander’s own “ boys in blue,’ 
and that this facetious little drama had been elaborately pre- 
pared, and even rehearsed, in advance for the delectation of 
the gentlemen from the East. Had any accident happened 
it would have caused bitter regret, and critical as most practi- 
cal jokes are, this was surely extra-hazardous. Luckily, how- 
ever, nothing did happen, and the story is an excellent one 
to look upon and laugh over for a long time to come. 

A DREAM OF THE EAST. 
From the Brening Post. 


One of the bright, golden dreams of modern times has 
proved to be a mere illusion. The Suez Canal, on which so 
much money and rhetoric and even sentiment have been ex- 
pended, is looking in vain fora market. The magnificent 
scheme of M. de ps, by which the Orient and the Oc- 
cident were to have been brought together in closer bonds 
of commercial communication, has been accomplished only 
to prove a practical failure. The Khedive of Egypt and the 
Sultan of Turkey, we are told by telegraphic reports, have 
both declined to buy the great work, and its projector is now 
about to sell it—if he can—to some other foreign govern- 
ment. 

The brief history of the Suez Canal is illumined by some 
bright pages. Cleopatra in her gilded barge may have sailed 
down the Cydnus with more brilliant splendor than did 





this, and of several other features of the performance, limited 
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Eugenie, when, a few short years ago, she visited the canal, 
and the world read with delightthe rec 8 of her progress ; 
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mer Steel Works, which yield a profit of £500,000. There 
has also been erected there quite recently magnificent jute 
works. Both of these manufactories belong to the projec- 
tors of the new port. They have already determined to start 
a new line of steamers to Canada and the United States. 
At least it was proposed to purchase the Allan line or the 
Anchor line, but subsequently it was determined to give a 
contract to Robert Duncan and Co., of Port Glasgow, to con- 
struct a fleet of modern steamers of the very finest kind. At 
resent Barrow is not suitable for a great commercial port, 
or though it has docks and warehouses it yet requires 
graving docks and many other works indispensable to the 


but the oriental queen, whose very name has become a type 
of voluptuous and dreamy grandeur, never possessed a power 
like that which the Empress of the French represented. At 
that time the project on which the Bonaparte smiled seemed 
certain of success. M. de Lessep’s fall, however, has quickly 
followed that of the French Emperor, and it would be in- 
teresting to know how far the one event was connected with 
the other. 

But besides pleasure-trips and royal visits and the letters 
of enthusiastic newspaper correspondents, the records of the 
Suez Canal do not contain much of vital interest. The list 
of vessels which sailed along its monotonous course was but 
small. Very soon after its completion there came ugly re- 
ports about the carrying away of the sandy banks and the 
consequent filling up of the channel; and of late months the 
canal about which all the world was once talking has not 


“milk and honey.” The conclusions in this regard are all 
wrong. A very large proportion of our immigrant population 
are skilled laborers. Deducting the women and children, 
who pursue no occupation, about oe per cent. of the 
whole immigration have been trained to various pursuits. 
Nearly half of these are skilled laborers and workmen who 
have acquired their trades under the rigorous system which 
prevails in the Old World, and come here to give us the be- 
nefit of their training and skill without repayment of the cost 
of such education. Nor are the farm laborers and servants | 
destitute of the necessary training to fit them for their several 
duties, while those classed as common or unskilled laborers 
are well qualified to perform the labor required, especially in | order and satety of a great steamship line. But that these 
the construction of works of internal improvement. Nearly | will shortly be provided on the grandest scale is not to be 
ten per cent. consists of merchants and traders, who doubtless | doubted by those who have heard what has already been done 
bring with them considerable capital, as well as mercantile | there. As an evidence of the scale on which things are ma- 
furnished even a passing item of news. Whatever its fate | experience, while the smalier number of professional men and naged there it may be said that_ while the lergest steam- 
may be, however, the energy and persistence of its projector | artists, embracing architects, engineers, inventors, men of crane in Liverpool will raise but 50 tons that in Barrow will 
must command the respect of the scientific world, although | thorough traning and a high order of talent, contribute to | raise 100 tons. 

















his great achievement has not succeeded, as he expected ‘| our widely extended community not only material, but artis- 
to do, in changing the current of the commerce of the | tic, esthetic, intellectual, and moral wealth.—With regard to 
East. ete |the ages of these immigrants, only 25 per cent. are under 
CHARLES DICKENS'S CHILDHOOD. 

From the Times. 


The first light thrown on the childhood of Charles Dickens 
by his biographer, Mr. Forster, reveals what interests without 
surprising us. People who suffer are commonly the ones who 
can depict suffering. The pathos, not tosay the morbid sen- 
sibility, of portions of Dickens’ writings tell an unmistakable 
story to all analysts of human character. It now appears that 
at ten years of age Dickens was a poor little drudgein a 
blacking factory. He went through privation, insult and 
I misery. His companions were coarse and_ aggressive, and 

their enforced society was torture to him. In a letter of his, 
now first pubJished by Mr. Foster, he writes : 
“No words can express the secret agony of my soul as I 
sunk into this companionship; compared these every-day 
i associates with those of my happier childhoodf; and felt my 
| early hopes of growing up to be a learned and distinguished 
man crushed in my breast. The deep remembrance of the 
sense I had of being utterly neglected and hopeless; of the 
| 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


fifteen years of age, and less than fifteen per cent. 
over 40, leaving upward of 60 per cent. who are in 
the prime of life at tue time of their arrival, ready to enter at 
once into their several industrial pursuits. As to the propor- 
tion which subsists between the two sexes, it appears that, as 
might have been expected, the number of the males largely 
preponderates over the females. ‘This proportion varies with 
the different nationalities, the females constituting, as has 
been stated, with the Chinese only 7 per cent., while of the 
Irish it is over 45 per cent., and of the whole number about 
40 per cent.—Recurring to the money value of an immigrant, 
it may be stated that the sum of $1,000 has usually been 
regarded as the average worth of each permanent addition to 
our population, an amount somewhat too large, but yet an 
approximation to the true value. Mr. Kapp, one of the 
Commissioners of Emigration of the State of New York, who 
has given much consideration to the subject now under 
review, assumes the average value to be $1,125.—The opposi- 
tion of partisans to the intlux of immigrants is the height of 
folly. We need them for the development of our immense 
territory, and the man or party which throws au obstacle in 
the way of their coming, is an enemy to the prosperity of the 
nation. 


THK PRINCE OF WALES, 


The first news of the Prince of Wales’s illness came with a 
great shock to the public mind, for many reasons. Its parti- 
cular character, considering how it was that his father died, 
would have accounted for the shock alone; and it was 
intensified by other considerations of a most serious nature. 
These weigh upon us with increasing severity the longer they 
are pondered; and morning and evening we look anxiously 
to the bulletins, scrutinising every word in them in the hope 
that we may be able to dismiss our apprehensions. It is not 
only a matter of loyalty, sympathy, and kindness. If there 
were such a thing in existence as a political machine of wood 
and iron, with faculties for calculation such as Mr Babbage 
invented, it could not remain unaifected by whatever factors 
the significance of these bulletins imported inte it. And, 
unfortunately, they are not—so far—reassuring. It can harm 
no one to acknowledge, what everybody feels, that, as day by 
day goes by, the medical manifestoes are rather less than 
more encouraging, If, indecd, the world accepted them as 
fairly expressive of the worst, there would be much less 
anxiety; but it is a general and fixed belief that such an- 
nouncements are always more favorable than the facts justify. 
| But, of course, it is not at all certain that the old practice in. 
these cases is continued to our day. Indeed, we might rathey: 
expect it to be discontinued; and, if it is so, then there is 
nothing in the bulletins to excite serious apprehension. "Wot 
that we imagine for a moment that any suggestion of this 
kind will do much to allay the fear that does exist, and which 
will naturally increase until the tenor of the bulletins is dis- 
tinctly changed.— Pall Mall Gazette. 

The danger of the Heir Apparent has awakened the good 
feeling that has been Cormant throughout the land. We have 
been tolc that his Royal Highness is not popular, and we 
lately asked for what sin—what has he done? He is manly, 
English in his love of sport, painstaking and affable, and we 
have every reason to believe that his instincts—by which we 
mean much—are good. What has he done? we repeat. He 
was dragged into a foul scandal, and came out of it in & 
courageous, straightforward manner. He has been surrounded: 
by temptations. Can any man who is not an ascetic by nature: 
lay his hand upon his heart and say that, placed in similar 
circumstances, he would have come out of themas well? He 
has married one whom no Republican dares assail, for, if he 
did, he would find that this is still England. May this one 
good reward her anxieties, and those of the august mother of 
the Prince of Wales, the Sovereign of these realms !— Morning 
Advertiser. 

It must have been with melancholy feelings and with a 
revival of the most painful memories that the Queen paid 
her first visit to Sandringham to sce her eldest son, stricken 
with the illness of which his father died. But directly she 
is reassured as to the probable issue of the Prince’s iliness, 
she may find some consolation for what she has been going 


shame I felt in my position; of the misery it was tomy young 
heart to believe that, day by day, what I had learned, and 
thought, and delighted in, and raised my fancy and my 
emulation up by, was passing away from me, never to be 
| brought back any more—cannot be written. My whole nature 
j was so penetrated with the grief and humiliation of such 
considerations, that even now, famous and caressed and 
happy, I often forget in my dreams that I have a dear wife 
and children—even that I am a man—and wander desolately 
back to that time of my life.” 

The picture is sorrowful indeed ; yet we cannot look upon 
it without perceiving how much Dickens’ future ability and 
usefulness to the world depended upon his going through just 
such an experience. Poets “learn in suffering what they 
teach in song,” and the lesson taught by the novelist must be 
gained, for the most part, in much the same way. 


q WAR PRICES IN PEACEFUL 
| From the Commercial Advertiser. 


The middle men in the food trade must be making pretty 
good profits. Although the wholesale price of nearly every 
article of food has approximated near to that sags | be- 
fore the war, and some actually gone lower, there is but little 
difference made in the rates charged to the consumer. Plain 
mess beef is now quoted in the wholesale market at the same 
figures ruling in 1860, namely $9 a barrel. Old mess pork is 
considerably lower, $13 27 being the price demanded now, 
agaiust $16 37 in 1860. The quotation for rye, per bushel, is 
but one cent higher, and corn is eleven cents lower than in 
ante-bellum times. Lard is cheaper, while butter is five cents 
per pound dearer. The last commodity could be procured by 
houskeepers before the war at twenty cents per pound. Now 
they have to pay for the same quality forty and forty-five 
cents, although the extra cost to the middle men is but five 


PAUPERISM IN NEW YORK. 
From the Tribune. 


Each day that brings us nearer to the holidays forces more 
into notice the great fact of the increasing pauperism in New 
York, and the problem of what is to be done with it. The 
very articles of luxury that are everywhere just now brought 
into view, and the lavish enjoyment of them by the wealthier 
classes, suggest the remembrance of this class, born outside of 
even intelligent conception of the educated pleasures of life, 
and whose highest ambition is to get enough of the miserable 
food which will keep them alive in a world that has por- 
tioned out to them only wretchedness, Charitable associa- 
tions, whether religious or otherwise, are ordinarily based on 
the creed that Dives owes this much to Lazarus—to keep him 
in the world: so far to feed and clothe him that the purple 
and fine linen of his garments may be clean of his brother’s 
blood: acreed which is just enough, when we take a surface 
view of the matter. We believe that not only the rich but 
the well-to-do classes in New York contribute generously to 
thisend. Very few men do not, either privately or through 
the medium of church or municipal organizations, do what 
they can to lift this sinking, helpless mass into comfort or 
GOGORET.... ... 06.0: We have urged time and again that the true 
work for charity in New York was to make this great fester- 
ing mass of pauperism self-helping, instead of starving off 
death from it by yearly doles. Emigration, trade schools, a 
liquor-law, model lodging-houses, may do much to this end, 
but will never prove efficient until the pauper is made ashamed 
of his pauperism. He is not now. The experience of every 
one conversant with the poor is that (taking out the self- 


TIMES. 








cents. If the consumer could deal directly with the pro-| respecting, self-helping Germans) they have avague creed that through in the deep sympath y and respect shown by ‘he 
| ducer, the great discrepancy between the cost of production | “the world owes them a living;” that the luxury or comfort | 2&tion towards herself and the Princess of Wales, as Well as 
' and the retail price would not exist. The middle men are 


of their rich neighbor is aright of which they were defrauded, 
and not a good dependent on hard work of brain and body. 
It is upon this envy, this discontent, this ignorant sense of 
having been cheated, among the lower classes, that the 
Internationals base their frantic appeals, and on which they 
will find their sole foundation. The only hope of giving 
self-respect or manhood to this class is by education, and that 
being the case, the sooner it becomes compulsary the better. 
There is an ald Norse story of alad who had a giant’s stable 
to clean. He shoveled away for years, only to tind the heap 
grow deeper every day, when a fairy whispered to him to 


to the Prince, in this hour of anxiety to their family. There 
is scarcely a homestead in the country in which che latest 
bulletin as to the state of the Prince of Wales is not looked 
for as if it referred to the illness of a near relation, One of 
the strongholds of Royalty is its power of investing the heads 
of the State with a personal ond family interest. It appeals 
to the love of equality which, even in a country of such an 
infinite variety of classes as England, lurks in the human 
breast, High and low, rich and poor, are on an equalit 

before the Royal family; all assume that they have an equa 

right ta take an interest in the sorrows and joys of the Queen’s 


quickly sensitive to the slightest advance in the wholesale 
market, but remain terribly oblivious of a falling market. It 
seems outrageous that we should still have to pay for many 
important articles of family use the same rates that obtained 
when gold was up to the highest notch, just to fill the pockets 
of the middle men. A change for the better can hardly be 
expected this Winter, but the opening of Spring may force 
them to relax their hold. They must give way some time. 


GOLD DISCOVERIES ON LAKE SUPERIOR. 


turn the other end of the pitch-fork, and Ja! the stable circle; and a ploughman and a duke are on a par whea the, 
Sun. I and ja! the stable was : : ra 

at radening clean. If we turn the sharper side af aur charity upon our |"¢Ws of the day is that the Prince of Wales is ill. 1t woud, 
' The reports of gold discoveries on the north shore of work, the result may not be so prompt, but assuredly by the however, he well that even in a time of sorrow and anxiety 
' Lake Superior are confirmed fram yarioys soypces, tough 


next generation our common sense with alms-giving will 


the Rayal family were spared the mere flunkeyism of |oyalty. 
begin to tell. 


There is something grotesquely absurd in the abject penitence 
with which some of those who have criticized Moyal persons 
when they were well, bow down in the dust and ioady them 
when they aro ili, Criticism on Royalty should always be 
respectful, fora want ot respect shacgs the wholesome senti- 
ments on which Royalty bases its strength; but it is perfectly 
right and necessary that in a free country Royalty should be 
respectfully criticized. Not long ago frequent complaints 
were made that the Queen lived too much in retirement. 
This was, we think, quite a just kind of criticism; for it was 
founded oy the legitimate desire that the Queen should do 
herself justice with her people. It was explained, with the 
Queen’s approval or by her orders, that her health was not 
strong enough to enable her to take part in public life. The 
answer was a good answer, and there was nothing more to be 
said. The Queen gained greatly by the criticism and the ex- 
planation ; for she put an end to the suggestion that would 


it appears probable that some of the stories in relation to 
the richness of the deposits have been exaggerated—that, 
for instance, of gold-bearing quartz worth $6,000 a ton. 
On the western end and north shore of Lake Shebandowen, 
which is reached by about forty-eight miles of travel aver 

a splendid Government road from the shores af Lake 
Superior, well defined yeins of gold-bearing quartz, much | bad gas to the people of this city, whether they are will- 
of which is decomposed, have been found and traced for | ing to have it or no, have two ways of torturing their help- 
several miles. These veins contain, in addition to free gold, | less victims. One is by forcing them to pass their evenings 
galena, very pure silver glance, and iron pyties, The sand |in a sickly twilight to the great injury of their eyes and 
in the streams of this regian has been found to contain] their general annoyance, and another is by infecting their 
gold, but whether in paying quantities has not yet been ascer- | air with a villanous compound that nearly stifles them in 
' tained. The silver mining in the region of Thunder Bay | their sleep. Near the line of Fourteenth sireet, for instance, 

continues immensely productive. At Silver Islet the quan-|on the eastern side of the city, the atmosphere is frequently 
tity of the silver daily dug out is only limited hy the force surcharged with gas from the works of the Manhattan Com- 
the operators are able to employ, and the supply appears | pany, which is almost intolerable for several blocks. It pene- 
to be inexhaustible. Other mines in that region are yield- 


t i ! trates the houses, and is enough almost to paralyze a weak 
ing finely. The lands in which silver or gold have been | nervous system. These works ought to be removed far be- 


THE GAS MQNOPOLY 
From the New York World. 
The corporations that have a monopoly for furnishing 





found extend hack from the lake from fifty to one hun- 
dred miles. One man has purchased 40,000 acres fram the 
Canadian Government at one dollar an acre. The total 
population in the neighborhaad of the mines is about 800; 
but in the spring there will doubtless be an immense rush of 
fortune-seckers to these remarkable gold and silver fields. 
The country is wild and broken, with but little timber, or sail 
capable of cultivation. 
A CORDIAL WELCOME TO IMMIGRANTS. 
From the Star. 


The value of the foreign element in our population is not 
well understood. It is the common belief that immigrants 
bring with them nothing; that they leave home because they 
have failed to earn a subsistence there, and hope to gain g 
competence in this land, which they have been told flows wit 


establishments of this deleterious substance. 
these merciless corporations. 
A RIVAL OF LIVERPOOL. 
From the World. 


ing up a port destined to be a rival of Liverpool. 


Furness, in North Lancashire. 





to the mercantile world in connection with its famous Besse- 


yond the thickly settled quarters of the city unless the com- 
panies will adopt some method—seyeral of which have been 
devised—for disinfecting the air that proceeds from their 
The public 
health as well as the public eyesight needs protecting from 


_A number of the capitalists of Northern Lancashire, asso- 
ciated with whom are the Duke of Buccleuch and the Duke 
of Devonshire, have undertaken the formidable task of build- 
The 
lucky port that has secured their co-operation is Barrow-in- 
It already is not unknown 


otherwise have found acceptance, that she was neglecting her 
public duties from merely selfish reasons. But some little 
time after this had been going on the Queen had a bad arm, 
and then some of her critics thought it would please her, and 
make them look eminently loyal, if they abased themselves, 
and eat ashes, and cried out for pardon that they should have 
ever dared to say a word against her shutting herself up as 
much as she liked, In the same way a tendency has been 
noticeable in the last few days to make an imaginary hero out 
of the Prince of Wales, and to speak of him as if he were a 
curious compound of Alfred the Great, Edward the Sixth, 
and Charles the Second, because he has unhappily caught a 
typhoid fever. This is a very Brummagem sort of loyalty, 
It is far more really respectful to the Prince of Wales to con- 
tent ourselves with expressing earnest sympathy while he is 
ill, and sincere joy when, as we trust may soon be the case, 
he is out of danger; and then, when he is well again, giving 
him ¢yery possible encouragement to fit himself in every 
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way for the great place in the world which he must, in the | liberty of the tribunals. The members of the Commission of 
ordinary course of nature, some day occupy.—Salurday | Pardons had a terrible task ; they have certainly felt its full 
Review. | weight, and tasted its full bitterness, and we can believe that 

it was not without much inward conflict that each of them 
THE INTERCOLONIAL CONFERENCE AT MELBOURNE. pronounced his decision in his independence, and with the 
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ball over their heads told them their friends could only be a 
ae from them now. They could see the Sepoys firing 
eavily on them from the tops of the houses, but the smoke 
concealed them. Five minutes later aud the English troops 
emerged where they could actually be seen, fighting their 
Bact ? ‘ feeling of his duty and responsibility. They considered that | way up the street, and though some fell at every step, yet 
An Intercolonial Congress met at Melbourne in the middle | t)e Jast expiation could not be avoided, and that the fatal | nothing could withstand the headlong gallantry of the men. 
of last September, to consider—first, postal communication transgression of the military code was not susceptible of any | The 78th Highlanders were in front, led in person by Gen- 
with England; and, secondly, the relations of the colonies attenuation. Our first duly, we venture to say, is to respect | eral Havelock. Once fairly seen, all doubts and fears regard- 
with the Imperial Government on local affairs. The resolu- | their decision. But we need not on that account conceal | ing them were ended, and then the garrison’s long pent-up 
tions of the Congress on the matter of postal communication the fact that, in our heart, we should have rejoiced at clem- | feeling of anxiety and suspense burst forth in a succession of 
are sensible and businesslike, and they invite no particular ency, had clemency appeared possible. What we know of | deafening cheers. From every pit, trench, and battery— 
remark. It is diflerent, however, with respect to taxation. | Rogssel’s mind, so upright in all but the error which has been | from behind the sand-bags piled on shattered houses—from 
Lord Kimberley had, in the course of last summer, sent a cir- | his ruin, his ancient Roman inflexibility, the inexorable dis- | every post still held by a few gallant spirits—rose cheer on 
cular despatch to the Australian colonies, in which he gave | cjpline under which he tried, during the Commune, tobend | cheer, even from the hospital. Many of the wounded 
them his opinions on the respective merits of Free Trade and | eyen those who refused to follow him, and, finally, when we | crawled forth to join in the glad shout of welcome to those 
Protection. This step the Congress resented as an unwarrant- | eojlect from his last words—all justifies us in thinking that|who had so bravely come to their assistance. It was a 
able interference with subjects which, it asserts, lie exclusively | je did not. murmur inst his destiny, and that he recog- | moment never to be forgotten.” 
within its own jurisdiction. It accordingly passed five resolu- | pised its justice. He died, like the heroes of ancient tragedy,|_ Thi shouting made the ladies rush out from the Tye- 
tions, of which the geneal sense is that the colonies have at. | the victim of an unexpiable crime, but onc—and this we must | kanal.s, just in time to witness the Highlanders and Have- 
undoubted right to deal with each other, or with foreign | not omit to say—one that was freely and deliberately com-|lock, having borne down all before him, reach the Resi- 
nations, either on the principles of Free Trade or of Protec-| mitted. His country has the right to weep over. this child,|dency. The enthusiasm with which they were greeted 
tion, as they may think fit, all Acts and Treaties of the Im-| who was so full of promise, but went so lamentably astray. | baffles all description—teais, hurrahs, every evidence of re- 
perial Parliament notwithstanding ; and “ that imperial inter-|.4s for himself, we are much mistaken if he did not prefer | lief and joy, as they welcomed Havelock and the gallant men 
ference with intercolonial fiscal legislation should finally and | death to an existence which must of necessity have been de- | who had come in time to save them. Our picture but feebly 
absolutely cease.” These resolutions, of which Mr. Gavan | graded. But it is also the duty of us all, who bear the weight depicts this thrilling scene, yet the heart of every humane 
Duffy is a champion, indicate a retrograde and illiberal po- | of the destinies of France, to engrave on our hearts this sad person will easily imagine ail that pen,and pencil fails to por- 
licy ; but we must not judge the colonists in a hasty spirit. | and terrible example, and draw from it salutary lessons—re- | tray, . 
In his great speech on conciliation with America, Mr. Burke | spect for the laws and a religious and patriotic horror of civil ieee the whole place was filled, the Highlanders shaking 
warned a heedless Parliament that there Was no question On| war, For ever accursed be the discords which cause such | hands frantically with every body, and then these great, big, 
which Englishmen were so sensitive, and which was 80 | aberrations and exact such victims, and accursed be the paths | rough-bearded men, black with powder and mud, seized the 
closely er paee o in vert ae a oe ee ba the | that lead to such a result !—Le Zemps. little children out of the ladies’ arms, and were kissing them, 
question of taxing. |“ Miberty might be safe, or might be en-) mie triple execution which took place at Versailles on |and passing them from one to another, with tears rollin 
dangered in twenty other Yet cg without their being | Tuesday hes created a profound AF te Public opinion | down their cheeks, thanking God that they had come in in 
much pleased or alarmed. Here they felt its pulse ; and, 45 could not calmly witness the unhappy end of Rossel, that | to save them from the fate of those at Cawnpore. 
they found that beat, they thought themselves sick or sound.” | young and valiant officer so grievously led astray by culpable | For eighty-seven days the Lucknow garrison had lived in 
We cannot affect to regret, therefore, the protest of the Aus- ambition from the brilliant career which was opening before | utter ignorance of all that had taken place outside. Wives, 
tralian colonies against any interference with their fiscal him. Everyone feels for his family, so honorable and deser-| Who had long mourned for their husbands as dead, were 
arrangements On the part of the Home Government, for it is ving of sympathy. And yet, to the credit of the public com- | now suddenly restored to them—some of them had come as 
merely an exhibition of the spirit which has conquered free- mon sense be it said, we have hardly met anyone who, how- | volunteer cavalry with Havelock—and others, looking fondly 
dom for us at home. And, after all, the colonists have SOMC- | over deeply sympathising with so much sorrow, failed to see | forward to glad meetings with those near and dear to them, 
thing to say for themselves. One of the first necessities of how necessary severity was in this instance.’ Would dis-|now for the first time learned that they were alone in the 
colonial, as of other, Governments is revenue; and the Aus- cipline, military obedience, and the cohesion of the army,| world. On all sides eager inquiries for relations and friends 
tralians may, therefore, deem ¢ tarifl on imports, even when which now is the great anxiety of the country, and the guar-| were made. Alas! in too many instances the answer was a 
it operates protectively, to be the least of two evils. Certain | site of its independence, have escaped the enervating indul-| painful one. Sleep was out of the qnestion, and the morn- 
it is, at all events, that Mr. Gavan Duffy, though a subscriber | vance? The public authorities thought not. And who will |ing dawned upon the inquirers still asking for more informa- 
to the resolutions on which we have commented, professes at |? ~ ture to say that they were wrong in doing so ?—L’ Opinion | tion ° 
the same time his full belief in Free Trade; and we trust, Wate 1 y y sd ote ’ 
therefore, that‘n process of time the statesmen of Australia | Y“?"? 
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It is excusable that you find them recording now, amid 


will see their way to the unfettered adoption of a policy ——F, 8, a "y a of ee are oe 
y 3 , % — t t jous . 
which has borne stich happy fruits elsewhere.— Telegraph. THE RELIEF OF LUCKNOW. oy ony Kee FH eget cath, teenie ak “ts comer 
—— On the 20th of September General Havelock again crossed | 10t onl their own lives, but the honor and lives of the ladies 
GERMAN DIPLOMATISTS. 


the Ganges with 38,179 men, composed of the 78th and 91st 
German diplomatists are for the future to be able to avoid | Highlanders, the 64th and 84th, and the Ist and 5th Fusileers, 
mutton-chops and cabs, and to go about with such state and|®regiment of Sikhs, and 168 volunteer cavalry. No greater 
come home to such tables as will do justice to the dignity of | work was ever | gy pao by military skill and darin 
their country. And a great number of them are to be Am-| than the relief of the Lucknow garrison by this handful o 
bassadors, not because it sounds finer, as Prince Bismark care- | Men. ? . s z ; 
fully explained, to have an Ambassador than an Envoy, nor| The faithful native messenger, Ungud, again reached his 
because Ambassadors, according to what he pronounced a| camp, and was at once dispatched to give the final assurance 
vulgar error, have a peculiar right of personal access to the | to the garrison that he was at last really coming, and that, 
Sovereign to whom they are accredited, but because, accord- | God hel ping him, they should be relieved within three or four 
ing to diplomatic usage, an Ambassador is more quickly and | days. ‘This glad news reached them on the 22nd of Septem- 
certainly attended to than an Envoy. If an Ambassador | ber, and raised the drooping spirits of all. How fervently 
calls on a Minister of Foreign Affairs while an cnvoy is talk- | they prayed, and how anxiously they watched, during the 
ing to him, the Envoy is immediately bowed out and the Am-| three following days, trembling to think how many precious 
bassador is invited to come in. Li does not, as Prince Bis- | lives of their approachiug friends would have to be sacriticed 
mark reasonably thinks, comport with the dignity of Ger- | in order to rescue them! 
many that its representative should be liable to have the door | General Havelock had to fight two battles more between 
shown him in this way, although the money, he avowed,|Cawnpore and Lucknow, but these he fought and won. 
seemed to him better than the rank, and he would prefer | Within five miles of the city they could hear the artillery 
an Envoy with a private fortune to an Ambassador without | booming around the Residency of Lucknow, and the Gen- 
a private fortune and with an insufficient public salary. Pay | eral ordered a royal salute to be fired from his heaviest guns, 
the diplomatists enough, was his previous advice, and then | in the hope that his beleaguered friends might hear the re- 
if you pay them enough, call them Ambassadors whenever | port and understand its import—that deliverance was draw- 
it is found convenient to do so. A handsome sum must, | ing nigh. ; F 
therefore, he explained to his audience, be voted for the Dip-| ‘Their beaten foes fell back on their strong city, about two 
Jomatic Service, and, he added, to sweep away all illusions, | miles of which Havelock’s men must fight their way through, 
this handsome sum must be looked on as permanently needed. | ere they could reach the Residency. Every inch of ground 
It seems cheap to the thoughtless to avoid having a costly | Was disputed; palisades and barricades had to be taken at the 
Diplomatic Service always going on, and to send out special | point of the bayonet. The flat-roofed houses had been fur- 
Ministers when anything particular happens. The difficul- | nished with mud-walls on the top, on the street side, pierced 
ties of America and England were all settled, some reflective | for musketry, where the Sepoys could fire on the men in the 
German might have whispered to himself, in a few weeks | narrow streets without exposing their own persons, thus 
men who were not diplomatists at all. This is true, but | doing dreadful execution. o words can do justice to that 
the arrangement with America lay altogether out of the region | march of fire and death. “ Broad, deep trenches had been 
of diplomacy, as it consisted in a party of unprofessional Eng- | ¢Ut across the road, fitted with every kind of obstruction. 
lishmen being sent out to give up all the points for which | Each inch of the way was covered point-blank by unseen 
English diplomatists had being contending. No one pretends marksmen ; at every turn heavy artillery belched forth its 
that diplomacy or diplomatists are needed for an errand of | fiery breath of grape and canister. Above, below, on all 
this sort. But Germany is not the nation, and Prince Bis- | sides, crowds of human tigers glared from housetop and loop- 
mark is not the man, to court safety in this simple way. If | hole casement upon the intrepid band, while, as they turned 
any hsrm is anywhere being meditated against Germany, he the corners whic h open upon the squares of the palace, sur- 
wishes to be warned of it in time, and to stop it; if any open- | rounded by high walls, they had to encounter from man 
ing of advantage to Germany anywhere presents itself, he | thousand rifles an iron hurricane of destruction and death.” 
wishes to be certain not to miss the opportunity. And, A bullet here strikes General Neill, and he falls to rise no 
further, he must have men whom he can trust and establish | more. But the brave men and their gallant leaders move 
permanently at the chief centres of European politics. A steadily on, capturing guns and positions, till the reach the 
mew Sovereign or a new Minister may, as he points out,| Kaiser Bagh—the King’s Palace Garden—which they also 
suddenly arise in a foreign country and initiate anew foreign | capture. And here they try to collect and secure their 
licy, with the scope and intent Of which it is of the highest | wounded, and rest for the night, for they cun go no farther. 
mportance that Germany should be acquainted; but no one Alas! wu of their wounded, about whom they are so} of approach. Our Ashango friend, whom we had met at 
except a German Minister long resident in that country, | anxious, fell into the hands of their cruel enemy, the fate of | Mokenga, had done his best to allay their fears, and he and 
knowing its past history, its dangers and its aims, on some of whom was dreadful. They were collected early in|a deputation of the Niembouai had come to Magonga to 
possibly understand what the new policy was, and how far | the morning by these barbarians into one of the squares, and meet us, and to take us to their own country. So everything 
it aflected German interests. A new comer, a German diplo- | Were there actuall burned to death in the doolies, or hospi-| was ready for my reception. When I reached Niembouai 
matist sent suddenly to the scene of action, would be com- | tal litters, in which they lay, ‘ . the best house of the village was given to me. It belonged 
pletely dazed and bewildered ; he would be unable to check | | Early the next Cay the troops resumed their terrible task. to the elder who had seen me at Mokengo, and who claimed 
the information he received; he would either do_ nothing A long reach of the city still separated them from the Resi- | the right to have me as his guest. 
and find out nothing, or be at the mercy of decdivers and | (dency. Strong positions and lengthy streets must be won| The next day after my arrival the sypposed chief came. 
adventurers, and a dangerous alliance might be overlooked, | ere they are heard or seen by their anxious friends there. |T had no wa of knowing if he was the true chief. A grand 
or @ profitable alliance rejected, while he was trying to make The distance has often been walked over in twenty minutes palaver was held, and I gave presents of beads, trinkets, etc., 
himself acquainted with the rudiments of his business.—| by the writer, but it took these brave men more than twelve |to him and to forty-three elders, and to the queen and 
Saturday Review. | hours of the fiercest fighting to accomplish it that day. This|other women. After the presents had been given I thought 
anne | was the 25th of September. Qne of the staff thus describes | I would show them my power, and ordered guns to %e fired. 
THE EXECUTION OF ROSSEI ; what followed: “ About eleven o'clock A.M. the people in| This filled them with fear. “He holds the thunder in his 
5 ‘ sprig the Residency could distinctly perceive an increased agitation | hand!” they said. “ Oh, look at the great Oguizi! look at his 
Captain Rossel was executed on Tuesday, Noy. 28. This/ in the centre of the city, with the sound of musketry and the | feet! look at his hair! look at his nose! Look at him! 
teagic end awakens a sentiment of mourning and compassion, | smoke of guns. All the garrison was upon the alert, and the | Who would have ever thought of such a kind of oguizi, for 
the expression of which does not appear to us to be incom- excitement among many of the officers and soldiers was quite | he is so unlike other oguizis ?” 
patible with the respect due to justice. Rosse}’s character, | painful to witness. About half past one P.M. they could see| After the excitement was over I told the Ashangos to 
his youth, his fervent patriotism, his past services, and those | many of the people of the city leaving it on the north side | keep still. I then wentinto my hutand brought out a Geneva 
which he might have rendered, had not a deplorable mistake | across the byjdges, with bundles of clothes, ete.,on their} musical box of large size, and when I touched the spring it 
led him into the paths of rebellion, and, finally, the long| heads, Stijl thejr deljverers were not yet visible. At four| began to play. I moved off. A dead silence prevailed. 
period of suspense—all these circumstance had excited aj P.M. a report spread that some of them could be seen, but| By instinct the Ashangos moved off too, and a circle was 
great deal of sympathy in favor of this unfortunate young | for a full hour later nothing definite could be made out. At|formed by them around the box. They all listened to“ the 
man, which sympathy some have openly displayed, whilst | five o'clock volleys of musketry, rapidly growing louder and | spirit,” to “ the devil that was inside of that box” talking to 
others have been restrained from doing so by respect for the | nearer, were heard, and soon the secur ring of 3 Minie}me. Fear had seized upon them. I walked away. They 


and children intrusted to their keeping. Now they learned 
at last that they had not been forgotten. They were told 
what sympathy their fearful position had awakened in all 
noble hearts in England and America, and throughout the 
civilized world. The general order issued next day, in elo- 
quent and beautiful terms, gave them official assurance of all 
this. 

“ Havelock’s hundred days” were ended in success, and 
that brave heart glowed with gratitude for the wonderful 
mercy that had helped him thus to struggle on to the end 
through the terrible tide of battle, disease, and death, to 
insure their safety. Now that it was accomplished, he ac- 
knowledged the divine help in the words of the Hebrew 
warrior: “ Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto thy 
name ive glory.”—“ The Land of the Veda,” by the Rev. Dr. 
Wm. Butler. 





A WARLIKE RACE. 


After some severe travelling we arrived at the bank of a 
river called Odiganga. After crossing the stream we came 
upon a new tribe of wild Africans called the Ashangos. 

here was a scream of fear among them when I made my 
appearance; but the Ishogos cried out, “ Ashango, do not 
be afraid; we are with the Oguizi.” I vould see at a glance 
that the Ashangos were a warlike race. The village was 
called Magonga, meaning “spear.” Back ef it was a moun- 
tain, towering high in the air, called Madombo. We spent 
the night in the village, and after leaving it we had an aw- 
ful in ascending Mount Madombo. The path was so 
steep that we had to aid ourselves by using the bushes and 
creepers hanging from the trees. It was all we could do to 
succeed. I would not have liked any fighting at that spot. 

On our journey we found that these wild Ashangos were 
very numerous in these mountains. Village after village 
was passed by us in the midst of a profound silence, some- 
times broken by the people who had heard of our approach, 
and were hiding themselves in their huts. At other times, 
after we had passed, they would shout, “The Oguizi has 
black feet and a white face!” (They thought my boots were 
my own skin.) “He has no toes! What queer feet the 
Oguizi has!” . 

yseven Commi were perfectly delighted with their jour- 
ney ; our misfortunes were forgotten. 

After a long journey over the mountains and through a 
wild on, we came at last to the village of Niembouai, 
I was glad to reach it, for there seemed to be no dry season 
in that part of the world. It rains all the year round. The 
people, though shy, did not 1un away, but were very difficult 
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stood like statues, not daring to move a step. They were| that he could not understand a man trifling away his time 
spell-bound. in such a manner, “ when so many of the serious problems 
Aftera few moments I took the box back into my hut,and | of life are calling for solution.” Now this is exactly the 
brought out a powerful electric battery. Then I ordered | view: serious problems of life calling for solution. Serious 
the fort -three elders and the king to come and stand in a| problems, like suet-pudding, no doubt lic heavy on some peo- 
line. They came, but were evidently awed. The people| ple, and produce that bilious frame of mind which by a po- 
dared not saya word. Everything being ready, 1 told them | lite cuphemism is styled earnestness. But neither the cause 
to hold the ninety feet of conducting wire. “ Hiola hard!” I | nor the efiect is peculiar to the working classes. p 
cried. There is, however, a man of the world view in which cer- 
The people looked at the old men with wonder, and could | tainly the working classes are deficient. But that is a view 
not understand how they dared to hold that charmed string | which is nearly as well described by the word “ practical. 
of the Oguizi. The Ishogos, my guides, were themselves | This view does not depend, any more than the other, upon free- 
bewildered, for they had not sven this thing in their village. | dom from sordid cares. As that depends upon temperament, 
My Commi men did not utter a word, but their faces were | this depends upon experience. On all questions of political 
as long as if they never had seen anything. and social progress the working man is in the position of an 
“Hold on!” I repeated ; “do not let the string go out of | inexperienced traveller who cannot believe that objects 
your hands.” I then gave a powerful continuous shock. The | which seem so near are really so remote. Standing on one 
arms of the elders twisted backwards against their will, and | bill and looking across on another, he is unaware of the 





apartment, 62 feet by 40 feet, and 56 feet in height, was soon 
amass of flame. The roof, which was thickly covered with 
lead, fell in, and there remain only the bare blackened walls of 
one of the finest balls in the kingdom. A nursery and apart- 
ments over the entrance gateway, and also a dining-room by 
the side of the great hall, erected a few years ago by Lord 
Warwick, was also destroyed, but a portion of their contents 
were saved, ‘The fire raged so fiercely at four o'clock that it 
was feared all the efforts of the firemen, which had been di- 
rected to cut it off from the rest of the apartments, wonld 
prove fruitless, Through the chinks between the massive 
doors separating the Great Hall and the Red Drawing Room 
the flames could be seen, and the stifling smoke forced its way 
through every aperture. Preparations were, therefore, made 
| for the worst, by stripping this and the adjoining apartments 
of their costly and almost priceless treasures, ‘The pictures 
| by Rembrandt, Vandyke, and Rubens, were borne carefully to 


|a place of safety, and, when every portable article of value was 


their bodies bent over ; but they still held the wire, which, | broad valley intersected by streams and thickets which runs | removed, still farther precautions were deemed necessary. 
indeed, now they had not the power to drop. Their mouths | between. Standing on the edge of a chasm and being un- he gilt drawing-room, the state bedroom, and the state 
were wide open; their bodies trembled from the continuous | accustomed to compute distance, he would try t spring across | dressing-room were also cleared of their principal contents. 


electric shock; they looked at me and cried“ Oh! oh! oh! 


it, and kill himself. His guide, philosopher, and friend, if he |'The tapestry round the state bedroom, made in Brussels in 


Yo! yo! yo!” Lhadreally given a too powerful shock. The | had one, would, we should think, endeavor to correct these | 1694, was wrenched from the wall and carried to a place of se- 


people fled. 

In an instant all was over. I stopped the current of elec- 
tricity. The wire fell from the elders’ hands, and they looked 
at me in perfect bewildermeat. The people came back. 
The elders explained their electric sensation, and then a 
wild hurra and a shout went up. “There is not another 
great oguizi like the one in our village,” was the general ex- 
clamation; and they came and danced around me, and sang 
mbuiti songs, bending their bodies low, and looking at me in 
the face as if I had been one of their idols. “ Great Oguizi, 
do not be angry with us,” they cried repeatedly. 

“Don’t be a*raid, Ashangos,” I said. I then ordered my 
men to fire their guns again, and, to add to the noise, our dogs 
began to bark; so that, with the barking, the shouting, the 
firing, and the beating of drums by the natives, Niembouai 
was very lively for a few minutes. 

“Come again!” shouted the Ishogos. “The Oguizi we 
brought to you has more things to show you.” Then I came 
out with a powerful magnet, which held many of the imple- 
ments of iron used by the Ashangos. Up and down went 
the knives; the magnet sometimes held them by the end, 
sometimes by the blade. The people were so afraid of the 
magnet that not one of them dared to touch it when I asked 
them to do so. 

That night I hung a large clock under the piazza, and the 
noise it made frightened the Ashangos very much. 

My power was established. The electric battery had been 
effective. How droll the sight was when they received the 
shock! You would have laughed heartily if you could have 
seen them.—" The Country of the Dwarfs,” by Paul du Chaillu. 


———_ ee 
THE MAN OF THE WORLD VIEW. 


It has been urged recently, and not without some degree 
of truth, that, in addressing an assembly of artisans, the less 
an orator adopts that peculiar tone which is characteristic of 
men of the world, the more likely he is to please his audience. 
That tone, springing as it does from a sense of humor, is 
found only in persons who enjoy “ a certain ease of life, and 
free from sordid daily cares,” and is foreign to the laboring 
man with whom life is very real and earnest. It is rather to 
this way of putting the doctrine than to the doctrine itself 
that we take objection. We doubt whether, from this point 
of view, there is that diflerence between the working man 
and those above him which it requires vs toassume. The man 
of the world, indicated by the words we have placed between 
inverted commas,’ is not exactly either the Sir Pertinax Mac- 
sycophant of the stage, nur the Lord Chesterfield of real 
life; but the man simply who, considering this world to be a 
tolerably comfortable place, is naturally ill-inclined towards 
any one who tries to make it otherwise; is disposed to think 
that more play and less work would be better for us than 
more work and less play; who likes cakes and ale, and who 
is not afraid to say so, and thinks that live and let live isa 
= good maxim. Such men are simply not enthusiasts; 
and we know what it is to fall under the dominion of enthusi- 
asm. They act upon the maxim of ne quid nimis, and wish 
to see its proper space allotted for the due exercise and devel- 
opment of all parts of our nature. Such a man as this is ex- 
actly what his name implies; he likes the world, and takes 
that and human nature —— as he finds them. He, per- 
haps, has no very great faith in what is called ae but 
he believes that we must advance if only to avoid receding. 
He enjoys the comic and grotesque elements of life without 
being dead to its tragedy or its beauty. Such a man, of course, 
hates hypocrisy, worse than any kind of vice: and in his de- 
testation of the former he may sometimes convey the im- 
pression that he is indifferent to the latter. He is, intellec- 
tually, a little self-indulgent, and dislikes being bored. By 
the working man, on the other hand, we are required to un- 
derstand one who, not — this world a very comfort- 
able place, getting very little of its cakes and ale, and finding 
that, with himself, it 7s nearly all work and no play, gra- 
dually acquires a grim conception of life, and becomes blind 
to its humorous aspect. Starving men fai! to see the joke; 
and they like to listen to a speaker who does not seem to see it 
either. This appears to be the meaning of the doctrine under 
consideration; and we deny the two leading postulates in- 
volved in it—one, that the “ man of the world” class enjoys 
that monopoly of ease which is required for the humorous 
view; the other, that the} artisan class has that monopoly of 
toil which makes only the grave one ible. 

As to the first proposition, that is a ge J old story. A 
struggling professional man with a large family has very 
little to laugh at in this world, if his own ease and comfort 
are to be the measure of his mirth. Yet such men as these 
not only do take the man of the world view of public ques- 
tions as often as the other, but from the class to which they 
belong come very many of the writers who publicly enforce 
this view. On the other hand, we deny that the British arti- 
san, as a rule, is incapable of appreciating humor, or of look- 
ing at questions from the point of view which is attributed to 
the man of the world. Nobody who has ever been present at 
a speech from the hustings, ao who has ever conducted 
or shared in a canvass, weuld think of asserting that he 
was. Andeven if he is, it would not be because he was 
bowed down by such a load of care as made gaiety impossible. 
We have the strongest objection to the habit, which is now 
so common, of describing the working classes as a host of 
austere zealots, who find in political enthusiasm their only 
compensation for private misery. There are fanatics among 
the laboring classes,no doubt. But so there are in all classes. 
We remember once hearing a prosperous clergyman of the 
Church of England, on being told that some eminent public 
man was very fond of making Latin verses, gloomily observe 


tendencies, and teach him the nature of these obstacles, in- | curity, together with the portraits of ‘Queen Anne,” by 
stead of encouraging his delusions. Such, however, seems | Kneller, the ‘* Earl of Essex,” by Zucchero, and other rare 
not to be the case. Our working friend, who is just now start- | paintings. The pictures by Holbein, Rubens, Vandyke, 'Ti- 
ing on his political career, is rather complimented than other- | tiens, Salvator Rosa, Sir Peter Lely and Caracci’s ‘* Dead 
wise on the absence of qualities which are essential to his | Christ” were also taken down, ‘The costly tables and trea- 
safe progress. No doubt it is en old doctrine in the world | sures in the cabinets were carried to the remotest corner of 
that knowledge is fatal to zeal, and that zeal comes from | the castle, the billiard-room, ready to be again moved in case 
God, while knowledge comes from the serpent. That memo- | of necessity. Fortunately, the efforts of the firemen practi- 
rable Christian who wished that all books were burned ex- | cally arrested the fire at the end of the great hall, though the 
cept the Bible, represented this doctrine in its integrity. But | Red Drawing Room is slightly damaged about the roof and by 
although this divine was a Puritan, and though there is a| water. The damage, however, done to the building cannot be 
slight leaven of Puritanism in some of our political leaders, | estimated pecuniarily, and is really irremediable. Many of the 
we hardly expect to see this doctrine reappear, even in dis- | most valuable contents of the castle, which was crowded with 
guise, as ‘one of the articles of Liberalism.—Pall Mall Gazette, | treasures of art, have been damaged by hasty removal, al- 

though every possible care was exercised, ‘The flames were 
not subdued until nearly ten o’clock in the morning, and then 
there remained a mass of smoldering flame which might, it was 
feared, at any time develop into another conflagration. The 
whole of Lady Warwick's wardrobe was consumed, with her 
ladyship’s apartments, which contained many objects of in- 
terest, which were greatly prized by the family. Her lady- 
ship’s jewels are safe, and also the plate, the apartments in the 
basement, where there is a large fire-proof safe, being hardly 
injured except by the heat of the burning apartments above 
and the water thrown upon the fire, The cause of the fire 
cannot be accurately ascertained, Some men had been em- 
ployed on Saturday painting and decorating that part of the 
building where the fire is supposed to have originated. Butit 
is stated that there was no fire in this part of the castle, and 
therefore it is difficult even to surmise how the catastrophe 
was caused,— 7imes, 


——__>__—__ 
PATIENTIA. 
BY TOM HOOD. 


Toil on, O troubled brain, 
With anxious thoughts and busy scenes opprest ; 
Erclong release shall reach thee. A brief pain! 
Then—Rest! 


Watch still, O heavy eyes, 
A little longer must ye vigil keep ; 
And lo! your lids shall close at morning's rise 
nu sleep. 


Throb yet, O aching heart, 
Still pulse the flagging current without cease ;— 
When you a few hours more have played your part, 
Comes Peace ! 


—_——e——— 


| EXTRACTS FROM THE MAGAZINES, 


THE COW-KILLERS KILLED. 


We determined not to shift our camp, though, having 
already killed four beasts close to the same spot, we were 
not very sanguine about finding more. Buffaloes were, how- 
ever, again tied up in the evening, and next morning one 
of our men came in greatly excited, and said that a calf had 
been killed in the night, and that four fresh tigers were in a 
patch of cypress in the Nerbudda, close to the junction, 
where our markers had seen them. We were not long in 
turning out, and on reaching ‘the place proceeded to examine 
the ground. The tigers were in a covert some two hundred 
yards in length and one hundred and fifty broad, thick in 
parts, but broken into ridges by the action of heavy floods, 
and between these ridges were open spaces of sand and shin- 
tle. On the bank at the angle of the junction was a point 

rom which a good bird’s-eye view could be obtained of the 

bed of the river, and round the corner, in the Maun, was the 
cypress covert, in and about which we had hunted on the 
four previous days. 

We arranged that I should stand at the angle, while Ward 
beat up the tigers with the elephant. As he approached the 
covert the scene became very interesting, and the tigers moved 
rapidly from one ridge to the other. I hud a perfect view 
of the whole proceeding, and as the beasts showed, we fired 
with various effects. Several, 1 knew, were hard hit, but so 
many were running about the covert that it was impossible 
to say which were wounded. 

Presently, with her tail standing out behind her like a 
—— > kiichen-pober, the old tigress charged past my post, growling 
. - savagely. I had a good shot in the open, but missed her 

THE BU RNING OF WARWICK CASTLE. very disgracefully, and she went at full speed round the 

Warwick Castle, the grand old baronial mansion of the |corner into the Maun river. Meanwhile Ward was not idle, 
Earl of Warwick, at an carly hour yesterday morning, (Dec, | and as I watched his movements I observed a tiger enter a 
8), was the scene of a terrible and destructive conflagration, |tidge of cypress on the far side of the covert, and close to 
The Castle is familiar to every tourist; and the rare pictures, | the stream of the Nerbudda. 
the Gobelin tapestries, and the unique art treasures which | Soon after Ward moved up towards me and said they were 
abounded in every apartment rendered it alike attractive to the | ll dead with the exception of the tigress I had let go. I 
artist and the antiquary. The fire was discovered about half-past | asked, “how many were dead 2” He replied. “ Three.” 
one o'clock on Sunday morning by the steward-room boy, |“ Then,” said I, “ there is stilla fourth in the covert.” Ward 
Joseph Powers, and the footmen, William Everton and | was incredulous, so I came down, and mounting the elephant 
William Gregory. So quick was the progress of the flames | beside him, directo” ~* mahout to move towards the ridge 
that the whole east wing, between the grand entrance halland | near the water. We beat it down very carefully with no 


the domestic offices, adjoining Casar and Guy's Towers, was | result, but I knew the beast was not far off. 
The side of the bank next the river sloped sharply down 





Bear up then, weary soul! 
Short is the path remaining to be trod— 
Lay down the fleshly shroud, and touch the goal— 
Then—God! 


—Saint Pauls. 





— 
THE SUN AND THE ROSE. 
BY THE LATE ALICE CARY. 


The sun, who smiles wherever he goes, 
Till the flowers all smile again, 

Fell in love one day with a beshful rose 
That had been a bud till then. 


So he pushed back the folds of the soft, green hood 
That covered her modest grace, 

And kissed her as only a lover could, 
Till the crimson burned in her face. 


But woe for the day when his golden hair 
Tangled her heart in a net, 

And woe for the night of dark despair, 
When her cheek with tears was wet! 


For she loved him as only a maiden could, 
And he left her mild and meek, 
Striving in vain with her faded hood 
To cover her blushing cheek. 








speedily gutted, and only the outer walls and the charred and | 
smouldering rubbish remain. These apartments consisted, on some cight or ten feet to the water, and was heavily fringed 
the ground floor, of the waiting-room and library, overlooking | With a thick green shrub. I directed the mahout to take the 
the courtyard, and the breakfast-room, his Lordship’s room, elephant round and enter the water. This he did, and as we 
and Lady Warwick's boudoir, looking out upon the river. On| moved along in front of the bank, in water about five feet 
the second floor were the ladies’-maids rooms, Lady Warwick's (ieep, we spied the tiger lying almost hidden by the bushes. 
bed-room and dressing-room, and Lord Warwick's dressing | Being anxious to save the skin, only one shot was fired, with 
room. These looked out upon the courtyard, and overlooking | the best aim allowed by the imperfect view. On receiving 
the river were the White Room, the Re: Bed Room, and the | tlic shot, the tiger roared and sprang clean out from the bank 
Leather Bed Room and Dressing Room. The furniture and | towards us, and was shot in the water swimming at the ele- 
contents of these apartments were almost entirely destroyed. | plants head. He was a young tiger, but a most determined 
The only things saved were a few of the most valuable pictures beast. When we towed him ashore he was found to be 
and some books, in spite of every exertion made, it being im- riddled with bullets. We thus had four lying together on 
possible to check the flames until the whole of this wing was | the sand. They were all young tigers and tigresses, but as 
completely destroyed. Meanwhile the fire was leaping across large as the mother, and only to be distinguished at a dis- 
the grand staircase and attacking the hall, with its gorgeously | tance by their imperfect stripes. After a slight refreshment, 
carved Gothic roof, emblazoned with heraldic devices, its floor | we followed the old lady into the Maun River, and soon 
of Venetian marble, and its curious antique wainscoting hung|came on her in the cypress. She died game, but the shoot- 
round with armor, swords, and matchlocks, Here was Crom- | ing was too good for het this time, and she had no chance. 
well’s battered helmet and the doublet in which Lord Brooke| On the death of the four, we had sent oft to the camp for 
died at Lichfield. It also contained antiques and fossil antlers | two light carts. These had arrived by this time. Two tigers 
of the elk and deer, old statues, ancient tombs, and other cu-| were placed in each, and with the fifth bound on the ele- 
riosities. These have all perished. phant, the procession moved on the tents. We had within 
Along the richly-carved roof, executed in 1857, from designs | the week killed ten large tigers, the result of five days’ work. ° 

















by Mr. Poynter, the flames fast spread, and the paneled | Of these, nine were killed within a circle half a mile in 


A BY 
wooden walls proved equally inflammable, The magnificent| meter, The villagers turned ont in considerable numbers 
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and rejoiced in their own apathetic way. Had we not come, 
many of their cows would no doubt a. suffered. They 
seemed to think it strange that so many beasts should have 
been disposed of without loss of human life, or accident of 
any sort.—Hunting Adventures in India, in Seribner’s Maga- 
Ze, 


MILAN AND THE ITALIAN LAKES. 


There is only one disagreeable thing about the Italian 
Jakes, and that is that you have to leave them. That is the 
place to live! that tranquillity, that noble view, that mixture 
of mountain and lake, that healthful, perfect climate, the 
sense and sobriety of the whole thing, mark them the spot 
which sages and philosophers have celebrated as the proper 
garden of the humanrace. Why do we tempt the east winds 
of Boston, the dust and dirt of New York, the severe bowed 
shutters and white steps of Philadelphia, even the fogs of 
London or the frosts of Paris, when here is perfection? What 
does anybody want better than that blue outline of moun- 
tains? what can compare for a house with these villas? 1 
am sure children never have the scarlet fever or the measles. 
Nobody ever has a sore throat or cough on Lake Maggiore. 
It is no wonder that Borromeos have been so good. _ It is the 
climate for virtue. They own all round the Lake Maggiore ; 
they own—the fortunate family!—Isola Bella, where the 
“ Olia fragrans”” blossoms ali the year round, filling the air 
with happiness. One wishes, no matter how Anglo-Saxon 
his blood, to be in a perfect state of apostrophe in this deli- 
cious place, where every prospect pleases, and man is not 
vile. They say the lake can get up a storm when it chooses. 
I saw alittle “blow” myself, coming from Isola Madre. 
But it is only your commonplace things which are perfect. 
I liked Maggiore better for having a temper of her own. It 
sane her from that only defect of perfect beauty, insi- 
pidity. 

We drive to Orta, twelve miles back. There is one of 
those singular things called a “religious mountain,” or a 

“Calvary.” From one little expiatory chapel to another, 
you go on and upward, if you are a devout Catholic, saying 
your prayers in each, I am afraid I looked in only to won- 
der at, to laugh at, and to admire certain figures in terra cot- 
ta, memorializing experiences in the history of St. Francis 
d’ Assisi, whose life had been an exciting one. Some of these 
figures were very well done, some ludicrous; but the little 
chapels, embowered in the trees, were altogether beautiful, 
till at last, footsore and weary, I reached the top of the hill, 
and saw beneath me Orta,a gem of a lake, with wouded 
mountains all about it, and an island on its bosom holding 
the queerest, most ancient church and convent in all Italy. 

When you hear “ those convent bells” float upward through 
the soft, still air, you know why so many pieces of music 
have been written with the title. It is a composition which 
few men could improve in itself. 

The drive back from Orta to Maggiore is very characteris- 
tically Italian. You see the poorer kind of Italian villages, 
and those beautiful peasant women and children whom the 
old painters loved. The old woman driving oxen and spin- 
ning with her distaff at the same time, was so ludicrously 
like one of the “ Three Fatal Sisters ” of Leonardo da Vine, 
that we spoke of it simultaneously. In fact every foot of 
Italy tells the story of the old painters. The distant line of 
the Apennines, when you first see it, give you that blue- 
green distance we all know so well in Raphael, Leonardo, 
Guido, and Corregio. These Italian children have the same 
lirge eyes, curly hair, and intense physiognomy which seem 
like an artist’s dream to us. Their noble limbs, their glo- 
rious flesh, promise better things than they perform as a 
race, for the Ital‘an men are emall and often ignoble-looking. 

The drive from Maggiore to Lugano is exquisite, and Lu- 
gano is wildly, picturesquely beautiful. The mountains are 
higher, nearer, and more precipitous. The. shores are splen- 
didly fertile with vines and olive and walnut groves. The 
union is as close as can be desired between the savage and 
the civilized. 

The far-famed Lake of Como I thought less beautiful than 
the other three, punees because I expected more; but it is 
not as picturesque as Lugano, ror as beautifully set as Mag- 
giore with its islands, nor as quaint and sweet as Orta, a 
“violet by a mossy stone, half hidden from the eye.” 

The town, Como, at the end of the lake, is a most interest- 
ing place. The old cathecral, wonderfully rich in bas-reliefs. 
Such a doorway! Itis an imposing church (without being 
an imposition). It is entirely of marble, and, although the 





rower thrust his knife too far and stabbed the tortoise, which 


race save One man. In Finnish mythology the world is not a 
tortoise, but it is an egg, of which the white part is the ocean, 
the yolk is the earth, and the arched shell is the sky. In In- 
dia this is the mundane egg of Brahma; and it reappears 
among the Yorubas as a pair of calabashes put together like 
oyster-shells, one making a dome over the other. In Zulu- 
land the earth is a huge beast called Usilosimapundu, whose 
face is a rock, and whose mouth is very large and broad and 
red: ‘‘in some countries which were on his body it was win- 
ter, and in others is was early harvest.” Many broad rivers 
flow over his back, and he is covered with forests and hills, as 
is indicated in bis name, which means ‘‘the rugose or knotty- 
backed beast.” In this group of conceptions mey be seen the 
origin of Sinbad’s great fish, which lay still so long that sand 
and clay gradually accumulated upon its back, and at last it 
became covered with trees. And lastly, passing from bar- 
baric folk-lore and from the Arabian Nights to the highest 
level of Indo-European intelligence, do we not find both Plato 
and Kepler amusing themselves with speculations in which the 
earth figures as a stupendous monthly ?—Allantic Monthly. 





IN ST. JAMES'S PARK. 
BY T. W. PARSONS. 


I watched the swans in that proud park, 
Which England’s Queen looks out upon ; 
I sat there till the dewy dark, 
And every other soul was gone ; 
And sitting silent, all alone, 
I seemed to hear a spirit say, 
Be calm; the night is: never moan 
For friendships that have passed away. 


The swans that vanished from thy sight 
Will come to-morrow, at their hour ; 
But when thy joys have taken flight, 
To bring them back no prayer hath power. 
°T is the world’s law; and why deplore 
A doom that from thy birth was fate ? 
True, ’¢ ds a bitter word, “ No more !” 
But look beyond this mortal state. 


Believ’st thou in eternal things ? 
Thou knowest, in thy inmost heart, 
Thou art not clay; thy soul hath wings, 
And what thou seest is but part. 
Make this thy med’cine for the smart 
Of every day’s distress: Be dumb, 
In each new loss thou truly art 
Tasting the power of things to come. 
—Adlantic Monthly. 


A SONG. 


I dreamed that I woke from a dream, 
And the house was full of light ; 
At the window two angel Sorrows 
Held back the curtains of night. 
The door was wide, and the house 
Was full of the morning wind ; 
At the door two armed warders 
Stood silent, with faces blind. 
I ran to the open door, 
For the wind of the world was sweet ; 
The warders with crossing weapons 
Turned back my issuing feet. 
Iran to the shining windows— 
There the winged Sorrows stood ; 
Silent they held the curtains, 
And the light fell through in a flood. 
Iclomb to the highest window— 
Ah! there, with shadowed brow, 
Stood one lonely radiant Sorrow, 
And that, my love, was thou. 
—(George Macdonald, in Seribner’s. 





WINTER DRESS OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANTS. 


Picturesque as is the dress of the Russian peasantry in sum- 
mer in its variety of bright colors, in winter it is most un- 





interior has been marred by restoration, is one of the grandl 
beautiful and curious of the lesser cathedrals of Europe. It 
contains an “ Adoration of the Magi,” by Luini, and other 
good pictures. 

On the two sides of the “ entrance to the entrance” stand 
statues of the older and the younger i put up in 1498. 

The Lake of Como looks on the map like a giant fighting. 
Lugano might be his long arm, Lake Lecco his left leg. We 
had crawled like mites down his right reg from Cadennabbia, 
and now left him, casting many regretful glances back on the 
bright waters and beautiful views, and the tranquil villas 
which adorn his banks.—Galazy. 





MYTHS OF THE BARBARIC WORLD. 


Another world-wide myth, which shows how similar are 
the mental habits of the uncivilized men, is the myth of the 
tortoise. The Hindu notion of a great tortoise that lies be- 
neath the earth and keeps it from falling is familiar to every 
reader. According to one account, this tortoise, swimming in 
the primeval ocean, bears the earth on his back; but by and 
by, when the gods get ready to destroy mankind, the tortoise 
will grow weary and sink under his load, and then the earth 
will be overwhelmed by a deluge. Another legertd tells us 
that when the gods and demons took Mount Mandara for a 
cburning-stick and churned the ocean to make ambrosia, the 
god Vishnu took on the form of a tortoise and lay at the bot- 
tom of the sea, as a pivot for the whirling mountain to rest 
upon. But these versions of the myth are not primitive. In 
the original conception the world is itself a gigantic tortoise 
swimming in a b liess ocean ; the flat surface of the earth 
is the lower plate which covers the reptile’s belly ; the rounded 
shell which covers his back is the sky; and the human race 
lives and moves and has its being inside of the tortoise. Now, 
as Mr. Tylor bas pointed out, many tribes of Redskins hold 
substantially the same theory of the universe. ‘They regard 
the tortoise as the symbol of the world, and address it as the 
mother of mankind. Once, before the earth was made, the 
king of heaven quarrelled with his wife, and gave her such a 
ternble kick that she fell down into the sea, Fortunately a 
tortoise received ber on his back, and proceeded tu raise up 
the earth, upon which the heavenly woman became the mother 





couth. The dublenka is a white sheepskin coat, and, though 
clumsy, looks well enough when new and clean. It is not 
covered, and the skin of the animal, with the wool turned in- 
side, is cl d and ped, sometimes t 1, and colored 
of a light reddish brown, and sometimes rubbed with some 
chalky compound that makes it look very white indeed. Thus 
itis when quite new, but being constantly worn by day and 
used asa blanket at night, coming in contact with every va- 
riety of dirt and mud and smoke and grease, it soon changes 
its color, and as months go by settles into a nondescript gray- 
ish brown, covered with a coating of grease and redolent with 
a peculiarly nauseous odor. ‘These dublenki are treasured by 
the family, and when torn beyond repair and heavy wit 
clotted mud, pass from the father to the child. You often see 
a small boy or girl dragged down by the dublenka fastened at 
the throat by a large hook, with sleeves twice as long as the 
little arms therein contained, skirts trailing in the mud and 
all fringed out at the bottom. 

The uis de Custine, a celebrated French traveller who 
journeyed through Russia and made his observations with the 
thoroughness and discrimination so peculiar to the French 
character, remarks that most children in Russia have their 
arms frozen in consequence of the bitter cold, and that it is a 
truly piteous sight to meet the little creatures by the roadside 
with their empty sleeves dangling on each side of their armless 
bodies. What I have said above may help to explain the ex- 
traordinary mutilation that so worked upon the feelings of 
Custine’s readers. 

The dublenki, indiscriminately worn by all ages and sexes, 
are fastened round the waist by long sashes or scarfs, origi- 
nally bright-hued, but partaking after awhile of the general 
greasy appearance of the garments they encircle. Reaching 
just below the knee, the dulbenka allows you to discern the 

igh leather boots or the felt valenki in which the lower limbs 
are encased. A low far cap, with or without earlaps, for the 
men, a bright woolen shawl or handkerchief, crossed under 
the chin and knotted at the back of the neck, for the women, 
and clumsy felt or leather mittens (ronkavitzi) for both sexes, 
complete the street costume of the Russian villagers on a week- 
day in winter, their Sunday costume being more elaborate. 
All this clothing is very comfortable, very warm, and perhaps 
even picturesque when seen sparingly and in the distance, but 
a whole crowd of Russian ts thus clad isa very ugly and 

















of mankind. These first men had white faces, and they used 
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unpicture:que sight in —Lippincott’s Magazine. 
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to dig in the ground to catch badgers. One day a zealous bur- 


immediately sank into the sea and drowned all the human 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 








By the late arrival of the Mail this week, we are precluded from giving 
our usual Summary of Foreign News. In its place will be found a 
selection from the American Magazines, all of which with the com- 
mencement of the New Year show great signs of vigor, taste, and 
prosperity. 

Lonpon.—The Queen will remain at Windsor during the 
holidays, instead of going to Osborne, as was at first proposed. 
The progress of the Prince of Wales toward recovery is in 
all respects satisfactory. 

Parliament is prorogued until the 6th of February. 

Count Von Beust has presented his credentials as ambassa- 
dor from Austria to the Queen at Windsor Castle. 

The ex-Empress Eugenie has arrived at Southampton from 
Spain. 

A national subscription is proposed to assist in rebuilding 
Warwick Castle. 


The Prince of Wales is gradually gaining in strength. It 
is understood that, as is usual on such occasions, the medical 
attendants who have safely brought his Royal Highness 
through this critical period, will receive high honors. Sir 
William Jenner is, as is well known, one of the highest 
authorities on fever now living. It was he who first suc- 
ceeded in demonstrating the distinction between typhus and 
typhoid fever. He attended the late Prince Consort in his 
last illness. He is already a baronet and physician in ordi- 
nury to the Queen. Dr. Lowe will be made aknight, and Dr. 
Gull, whose services were relied upon next to Sir William 
Jenner's, will be made a baronet. 


Dusiiw.—Notwithstanding the proclamation of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, forbidding processions or assemblages 
in Londonderry, the “ Apprentice Boys” of that city, on the 
18th, attempted to parade under the leadership of Mr. John- 
stone, member of Parliament. They were warned to desist 
from their undertaking, but refused, when a force of cavalry 
and the constabulary charged upon and dispersed the pro- 
cession. Several persons were severely injured. For a while 
there was considerable excitement, but all was quiet in the 
evening. 


Tue Dominion.—The following address was presented to 
the Grand Duke Alexis, by the Municipality of Ottawa, on 
the occasion of his visit to that city : 
To His Imperial Highness the Grand Duke Alexis, of Russia, 
etc. : 
May it please your Imperial Highness: In the name of the 
citizens of Ottawa we give you a cordiai welcome to the capi- 
tal of our young Dominion. We welcome you as the repre- 
sentative of one of the mightiest nations of the Old World. 
We welcome you as the worthy scion of an imperial house, 
whose beneficent and enlightened rule has done so much to 
promote the =e and happiness of their subjects, and 
we welcome you as a distinguished member of the noble pro- 
fession which we as Englishmen are wont to hold in peculiar 
honor. It is to us a source of sincere gratification that not- 
withstanding the shortness of your sojourn in America you 
have found time to make a hurried visit to that portion of the 
continent whose people, as the happy subjects of England's 
Queen, .claim connection with the ancient monarchies of 
Europe. We sincerely hope that your visit to Canada may 
prove as agreeable to you as it is gratifying tous, that you 
may carry back with you to your home in a northern capital 
of the Old World nothing but pleasant memories of your too 
brief stay in this northern capital of the new. 
Signed on behalf of the Corporation. 

Joun Rocuester, Mayor. 
The Grand Duke made the following reply: 


Mr. Mayor and Gentlemen: I thank you most heartily for 
— cordial welcome, and in the name of his Majesty the 
Smperor, I beg to express my gratitude for the compliment 
you have paid to the imperial house and to my country. I 
am indeed proud to belong to a profession which has pro- 
duced some of the brightest names that adorn the pages of 
history, and which you esteem so highly. Being so near 
Canada I thought it my duty, and it it isa most agreeable 
one, to pay a visit to his Excellency the Governor General, 
who is the representative of a sovereign for whom I have a 
profound respect. I only regret that my limited time does 
not allow me to make a longer stay among you, but be as- 
sured that I shall carry home most pleasant memories of your 
country. 

The Grand Duke was driven round the city of Toronto by 
the Lieutenant-Governor, visiting the University, Normal 
School, and other points of interest. The Mayor and corpe- 
ration presented an address to the Duke. The Duke dined 
at the Government House, and attended Mrs. Howland’s re- 
ception in the evening. e 


Mexico.—Anarchy continues Domahos Mexico, and the 
complications increase. The States of San Lutz and Guana- 
juato have pronounced in favor of Lerdo de Tejada. 
Wherever a party attains power it acts in a despotic manner. 
The attitude of Gen. Diaz’s army against the Federalists is 
unchanged. A column of the adherents of Diaz are march- 
ing on Orizaba, and Gen. Alatorre’s men are joining Diaz. It 
is reported there is discord between Gens. Alaterre and 
Roche, and between both of them and the Government. The 
Juarists are alarmed, as it is supposed the Government cannot 
outlive the present month. An American protectorate is 
seriously discussed. The road between tle capital and Vera 
Cruz is in the handsof the Jnarists. Foreigners consider the 
only salvation for the country will be in placing it under the 
American flag. 


Parts.—The Duke d’Aumale and Prince de Joinville have 
taken their seats in the National Assembly. They sat in the 
centre of the members of the Right. Their appearance 
created no sensation in the body. The French Government 
refuses to sell the crown-jewels to private parties. The num- 
ber of the students in the College of Metz had diminished 
from 500 to 3 persons since the German occupation of the 
city, and in the College at Colmar the number has been re- 
duced from 400 to 60, of whom 48 are Germans. 


Str. Pererssure.—A number of distinguished Prussians 
who have been visiting this city during the week, were 
escorted to the railway station upon the occasion of their re- 
turn home, by the Emperor Alexander, the Grand Duke Con- 
stantine and the Princess of the Imperial house, all of whom, 
as a compliment to their guests, were dressed in full Prussian 
uniform. 
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eign countries and British possessions during |General Quotations of Stocks & Bonds, 
NEW YORK BANKERS. the year 1870, though but just published,| orrected by John Pondir, No. 44 Exchange Place. ST. JOSEPH AND DENVER CITY 
contains much = of interest on this side 
KOUNTZE BROTHERS, of the Atlantic. There was a large increase : Railroad Comp Ee] 
18 WALL STREET in the value of both imports and exports over STOCKS AND SECURITIES. Bid. | Ask. dc Peony 
: any of the four previous years. The imports oe: ee es eee 
—— for 1870 are set down at £303,257,493, against U.S, Obligations. | FIRST MORTCACE 
VERMILYVE « CO., ——— in 1869. The exports, on the Ou 48 we 
other hand, in 1870 amounted to £244,080,- |b: SPE oo BEB neers teeee eee en es sae Teed - = 
16 & 18 NASSAU STREET. 577, compared with £237,000,000 odd in 1869. | {J Sots "st coup 2.) ang | SINKING FUND 
The United States had the largest account, ap eA ate 33M 113% 
both in the imports and exports, the former | U- §- 6s, 5-208, (G2 coup....-----.----) ton 
MARX & CO» being nearly” 30,000,000, and the latter 31,000, | & fe Sate gg caut | a | iy |LAND GRANT BONDS, 
14 WALL ST. 000 odd. his shows an increase in the im- | U. S. 6s, 5-20s, "67 coup..... ostaeves | 115% | L5G 
—_——|ports of fully seven millions over the pre- v. Soe Too papa see 108% 1008 Bearino Ercut rer Cent, (8 p. c,) INTEREST. 
is vious year, though of less than three millions | ~**°" sien aa a ie ii or . 
BARTON & ALLEN, over 1866. The exports, again, and four and | Payanie tn Goxp, 
40 BROAD STREET. a half millions in excess of those of 1869; State Bonds. j 
_ _______..} but half a million less than those of 1866. ’ : at eT ae ee 
France comes next as the best customer of | New York Reg'd Bounty Loan... o> | . 
JAY COOKE & CoO., the United Kingdom. - eee =. 4 
, ~—e_,£: ie do _6s canal loan 187 no sss 
y Wa. Srreer, & 41 Lomparp Srreet, Loxpon.| The imports of foreign merchandise and ar ~ = steeeeeeeereees Saha aa +. » Anp In DENOMINATIONS oF $1,000, $500 anp 
—— | produce into the United States during the | Arkansas 7s, L. 





























HENRY CLEWS & CO.,, 
32 WALL STREET. 





WHITE, MORRIS & CO.,, 
18 WALL STREET. 





MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
30 BROAD ST., AND LONDON. 





JOHN BLOODGOOD & COoO.,, 


month of August last, and for the first seven 
months of the year,as per Bureau of Statistics, 
compare with the corresponding periods of 
last year (specie values) as follows :— 

1870. 1871. 
He. ye ise. ces sens $44,370,124 $56,819,436 
Eight months... ... 382,346,%64 497.337,041 





The increase this year is, in round numbers, 
$75,000,000, with nearly a corresponding in- 
crease in the exports, which in specie values 
(including foreign goods re-exported) are 


“| given as follows :— 



















o new 
Michigan 68, "73—"B3.......-. 6.6.6 eee 
Missouri 6s, coup............ 

do 6s, H. & St. Jos 
N. Carolina 68 old...... oniwrige 
o 6s new... cen 

Ohio 6s, “75... ..... 
South Carolina 6s. . 
Tennessee 68.......... 
do new Bonds 
Virginia “65... 








$100, can be obtained from the undersigned, 
or though the principal banks and bankers 
throughout the United States, 

The attractive features of these Securities 
are recognised in the fact that, although they 
have been but a short time on the market, 
they are nearly all absorbed, and but a small 
amount are now for sale. 


They combine a perfect security with a libe- 


1870. 1971. do new Bonds........- : anes 
August............ $32,236,060 $33,396,504 ral rate of interest. This interest account is 
22 WILLIAM STREET. Eight months — .. . 322,678,267 374,087,603 


WETHERBEE & WATSON, 
12 WALL STREET. 

















The value of foreign commodities remain- 
ing in warehouse August 3ist, 1871, was 
$70,301,051, agaiast $56,967,447, August 31st, 
1870. By deducting the excess in warehouse 
June 80, 1871, over June 30, 1870, from the 








R.& F.8.Em...... Ronald rises 
eee ere Te cag 
Georgia 6s, "72 coupon. ............6. oses a0 
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Alt. & T. Haute let mortgage........ 
2d mortgage pref.... 


do 85 ge) 
Boston, Hartford & Erie Ist mort. . | 22 bee 












































































made light for, and easily borne by the Com- 
pany through the operation of the Sinking 
Fund created from sales of the Conpany’s land, 











t t ‘ hich in many cases draw interest at the rate 
Tr ; Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st mort....... | go ae i y 
WILLARD, MARTIN & amount of the imports for the eight months | Central Pacific Gold Bonds.......... | 408% 108 | of t 10 sent. pe 1, suri 
| ig ent of ten (10) per cent, per annum, ‘The security 
BACH, ended June 30, 1871, the imports have ex- | Ch<: yo ee Se merte..| oe tee a P : 
11 BROAD STREET. ceeded the exports (domestic and foreign) by | O"° Go." tet: melange... et ae behind them is ample in every particular, as 
ate & . : ) 
2 es a gy ‘ oe eight par aod ~— eee eee ne esate } 9 they constitute a first and only mortgage on a 
NCAN HERMAN & Co.,|June 30, ),(on the same principle,) the | (cs pene tee hy alle oss a ‘ : ’ 
DUNCAN, $ + . imports were in excess of the exports to the Chicago Se. Ww cet Staking Fund . _¥ a trunk line of railroad which will soon connect 
11 NASSAU STREET. amount of $13,293,099. From an analysis of | Chic. & Rock Island Pacific 7s... 10355 | 104 the city of St. Joseph, M i il- 
ee ———— | the relative amounts carried by American and | Cleveland & Pittsburg consol § 98 we te tency gy “i ~ or saggy, 
foreign bottoms during the eight months, it | cle’ Toledo Sinking Fund.......| ren | 1°. |Wa¥ centre), with the Union Pacific Railroad 
NKERS appears that sixty-nine per cent. fell to for- | Col, Chic. & Ind. © tral tet mort...| ‘sase | ai * ‘1 ; ; 
CHICACO BA * a : xt) P nt. fell to for- | Col. Chic. & Ind. Central Ist mort...) 88, 88% |at Fort Kearney, materially shortening the 
sd eigen vessels, as compared with sixty-four . ee mort...{ 71 2 : ; 
no. & oe th ee per cent. the corresponding period of the pie- Del. Lack Som. ot SEE» =+00> ro oo distance between the Atlantic and Pacific 
° ° " 7 2 ceding year. pine & _— ony Ist mort..... oN .... |eoasts, In addition to this the bonds have a 
can n SRS ee ‘ frie Ist mort, EXtend. .......660--- 1 
= The prospects of Duluth continue encour-| do 1st mort. end...... Sige e further security in the fact that there is included 
aging. The Hudson’s Bay Company _ has | Galena & Chic. ext. ..-..........0+. j % : 
4 CHARLESTON BANKERS. leased docks and warehouses there with the | Groat Weetern Papas = in the Mortgage the Company's maguificent 
ce ot Tf intention of sending the whole of its im- io Mm. s..........) -e za : ’ : 
seeene GAitd Gade Gab line of Gis Mathers (en &%& Oa, to ae a. = 8635 Lands, amounting to 1,500,000 acres, known to 
A. Cc. KAUFFMAN. Pacific Railroad. | er shy Ly convert......... | “ue 9  |be among the best in the United States. The 
eee Tehagughie communication has been suc- ot See Fusd.. h ‘i. | Mortgage indenture prohibits the sale of these 
Walhy . cessfully established between St. Petersburg | tinois Central Ys "%5..... . ..- 103 10a Y : 
FINANCE AND TRADE. {ana Japan by the cable laid in the sea of = ck. & Western hs eon ane snee Landa ot lees than Four (4) Dollars per acre, 
pan, a Amooria and the island ae ae ek Penk” 16% and payable to the Trustees under the Mort- 
= empire. espatch which left Nagasaki “a : 0 2d mort 
— ome, Fripay P, M., Dec. 22, 1871. fifty-five minutes after midnight reached St. | Morris OE Tse 1 2 gage, for the clear and express purpose of re- 
Affairs in Wall street have assumed a very Petersburg at 11 o'clock in the morning, hav- ae i re se 100 =| tiring these Bonds, The amount thus rea ized 
quiet aspect, the exceptions being in the gold | ing traversed Northern Asia and Russia, a|~°“ Pie — - Agata “*' | exeeeds the entire amount of Bonds which 
market, where, under a decline in the pre-/ distance of nearly 5,000 miles by the route of | New York Central 6s, °83............ ; : spihtigtnateee csi 
min, — large trasnctions a taken Se wiegeee. ote from San Francisco > —* ttt ee teen een eee be issued, and leaves the road, property and 
place. ere are signs of a further appre-|to Japan would now give Americans the] New York & New Haven 6s... as 
ciation of the currency, in consequence of the | honor of completing the girdle around the Ohio e Mise. cagimnaa mperarveninagy 
= supply fl = = path tnd < earth. m.. judge — the increasing com- “a A en Ee Se % The bonds have thirty years to run, with in- 
e market by the prepaymen merce between the Pacific coast and the Ja? ™ W. & Chic. ist mort... 1°64 3 ’ mt 
of the January interest of the Funds. The | panese islands, such a cable will soon become ss . S -_" aan. cit io.” terest at Eight Per Cent., Freeof ‘Tax, payable 
— still — with —s bs a matter of necessity. Pitsae x, Ft Werne. £ Chicago guar] .... “""* | February and August in each year. 
about 7 per cent. gold against Governments, ac. KE. B. guar. by Missouri......... ones Bs 
and 1-82 on other collaterals, withexceptional | How ir Works—The Buffalo Commer-|Quniy,© 1°! Wt mort 'W.----.---- ok Both principal and interest able i 
cases at still higher quotations. Discounts, | al Advertiser of the 15th says: The number | st. Louis & iron'Mountain. 222.0200.) “va | “95° I P ae Oe Payee ae 
at 10 per cent. for best paper, are still diffi- | of vessels arriving at and departing from this | Toledo & Wab. cons. conv........... xi | 87 | gold. 
cult of negotiation. Gold has advanced from | port during the past ceason was greater than | yo) i py ng eS ie The principal in New York. The i i 
the lowest rates, and is now quoted at 1085, | any year since 1868; also, that the tonnage | Umon Pacific Gold Bonds, 6s........ pon : a a 
and %. Foreign Exchange is «lull but steady of the port has aggregated more than in any| do Land Grants, 7.............. 78 “9 either New York, London or Frankfort-on-the- 
at 1001¢ and ly for 60 days and 10934 and 7 | year since 1867. The total number of vessels ng & =. nppereres BIg | $2 Mein. af th : : 
for bankers short sight. Government bonds which have reported and cleared this season |“! “42 Saou Now oe ain, at the option of the holder, without no. 
are quiet, and the general undertone of the | Was 10,894, against 10,625 last year, and | Boston, Hartford & Er 2 ‘| tice and in the gold currency of the country in 
stock market evinces more strength than | 10,201 in 1869. The aggregate capacity of | Chicago & Alton... oS : fe 
reported in our last review. these vessels was 4,892,641 tons in 1871, 4,157,- | chica? & N preferred. Mos ii which they are presented. ‘They are coupons 
793 last year, and 4,007,496 tons in 1869. The ‘to preferred 86 8645 | or registered. 
The following are the latest stock quota-|€xcess of tonnage in 1871 was 734,848 tons | Chicago & Rock Island 103%¢ | 104 , / P : 
' tions: over that of 1870, and 885,145 tons over that | (nic ok Ine te cine ... re et en aS ma ne: Em ee 
Dec. 15. Dec. 22. rs yon po. From a careful exam- Cleveland & Pittsbu “tie ‘3 level pany. 
| pa Se 19K@ —- 108x7@ — | imation of the marine statistics of the port} Col- Chic. & Indiana Central 187%, | 19 ' ' 
t Del. Lack. & Western ay — 1096 100% for previous seasons it appears that for | Del. Lack. & Western 109%6 | 20014 The present price of these Bonds is 97} and 
| See 31%@ 31% 344 @ 343g | several years past our trade has been und — Sgamlantamepcegid * cf : : 
tai eee soreensese 100 ct 1iaxep1a9 |80ing a great change. While the pt me = > — — rt er ee reteney new aren em 
ode > i 4 ME ccccccces covscccce teee , es 4 
Tilinole Genuwal...... 2... = 130 @ Ti pre the trade between Buffalo and | Hanntb! & oF en mee. : ~ ol en sertarlilensaalnens dhesckaesesstvaserlindecnae st 
Lake Shore.............. WK@ — 9144@ 9195 | other United States ports—has been steadily | Hart es aoe j i 
4 x q : “Rt phe 234 ae 118 crued interes 7 y 
a Pe Mg) a ex growin , the trade in American bottoms vs d do __preferred.......... new ped ‘ a png —— colnieunreapatadaed 
NYC & H Scrip... S6%@ 86% RBirap Rey | tween t we pers and Canada has been decli- Joliet & Unica iskewasan ‘aa Company. ‘The right is reserved to advance 
Northwestern. ...... 614%@ 61% %@ 6334 | ning in about the same ratio. We have noted | Lake Shore & Michigan Southern. | * “003 i i 
fee - “ “~ : i . orn...) 7 . | the present selling 0 wil , , 
Oldo and Miss 1340 8 | this falling off in the Canadian trade ever | Marietta & Cincin. Tet preferred... 20 = , i eee eee 
aon eat ‘53%@ — | Since the abrogation of the Reciprocity treaty, = san 0 sala 2d preferred..... 10 cod Maps, circulars, documents, and full infor- 
: . ae . " Mic intr ccle paeiae . : : 
Pittsburg. -. waeue = a _ prepared to find so great a de-| Milwaukee & St. Paul. ||). | mation furnished on application. 
Readin . Honiton [cme in 865 the tonnage of the American do preferred... . ‘ 
es pt 53° 4° | Vessels trading between Buffalo and Canada| Morris & Essex................ 9314 Though acting as agents for the sate of this 
a: wanenk Ti@ 7% | Was 4,293,969 tons; in 1866 it was 4,247,525 | New Haven & Hartford... soon Ne a daa > as : 
> ee 2s@ 2x | tons; while this year the aggregate tonnage cf | N. ¥. Central & liudson itive ST sam shand< iva. de pedaeebpriscedn sid 
Western Union... : wale Gi a trading with Canada was do 8S -rip Certificate 84 business the bonds of the St. Joseph and Den- 
Adams Express.......... 9 @— 9Y~@ 9 [only ’ tons. " ry , 
Ameri Merchs’ Union.... 58 — 59 4@ 597% re ver City Railroad Company, thos the 
U.S. Shepsees. bor ree woxe 61 eo 6555 The addition of three millions and a Coal Stocks, Eastern Divisi ht : . = 
Wells, Fargo........ .+.- 5T4@ 58 554@ 57 ae pee sterling to the bills discounted by the ee re ee ee eee 
| z ‘ ank of F a , sf: | American Coal Co................00- ae “ed bh 7 , ‘ 
| limitation, on the 31st of next month, and ret ee ly raed es circulation, are | Delaware & Hudson Canal... 122 124 1014 to 1024 and accrued interest, 
j : C , wo important features in the return of the | Pennsylvania Coal Co....... i Sars g 2 . 
| agate thegl ——— —— and|Bank of France this week. The telegrams Spring Mountain Coal.............. 65 ro 
| eans *ss the opinion that no attempt | ynyblished fr aris since the issue of theer | — 
will be made to revive it. The collection of Gaeteon meee on the tt a ae | 
the two and a half percent. on incomes above | created is not unfavorable “went ‘aa moo Miscellaneous, 
i 7 i » § are > c ; Ms . , é . sre 9 
ha ape eg os sar Roa Mg March next, and | verse. But it must not be overlooked that | Atlantic Mail.................. 0.0.00. TANNER & CO. 
it is probable the last of the iniqui-| with a neighboring market capable of en- | Boston Water Power....0.0..0.0001. zs ; 
tous law will be seen. luri : has ea CEM ON sony ose senssorceeens 6 nies 
during such financial facts with indifference IOs -02sreersesvererereroceess rx 
: ifference | Adams Expresé.....--.--.-. ... 9% | 9 ankers, 
The annual statement of the trade and|}5 not without some sort of danger to us.— | Wells, Fargo Express............... 5634 base 
\ navigation of the United Kingdom with for- | B’“ondst, Dee. 2. Amorican Express.......+.++ tevevee] BOM | BOY i , . 
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Fire and Life Insurance. 


Royal Insurance Comp’y 


OF LIVERPPOOL AND LONDON. 


OFFICE No. 56 WALL St, 
OPPOSITE HANOVER St. 


Paid up Capital and Surplus,...... $9,000,000 
. $700, 00,000 


Invested in the United States,. . . 

LOSSES ADJUSTED IN yd YORK AND 
PROMPTLY PAID. 

COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 

Ws. C. Pickersem. H. peB. Routan. 

Francis Skippy. Apam Norris. 

Henry Eyre. 

Benjamin B. Suerman. 


Roya. PHELps. 
QGrornce Moke. 


A. B. McDONALD, Agent. 
Epmvunp Hurry, Surveyor. 


Henry A. SmyTHE. 


W. Butter Duncan, 


Metropolitan Ins. Co., 
108 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Casu CaPITAL.. 


vcceuesomess thier ed $300,000} 
This Company confines its business to the 
Metropolitan District, and has 
Not suffered loss by the Chicago Fire. 


A share of your business is respectfully 
solicited. 


‘ R. M. C. GRAHAM, Pres. 





HOME INSURANCE CO. 


Cash Assets, October 1, 1871,.. 


Losses at Chicago will not 
GUNG os5 ea icediicvted. J 


Leaving Cash Assets Oct. 12,’71, $2,723,206 52 


- $4,723,206 52 


S. J. YOUNG, Sec’y. 
CIRCULAR NOTES. 
‘And Letters of Credit 


For 


TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 


Ce” AU Losses will be promptly paid, and DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Policies issued as usual. 
CHARLES J. MARTIN, 
J. H. Wasusurn, Secretary. 
New York, October 12, 1871 


President. 


AGENCY 


ETNA INS. CO., HARTFORD. 


CASH CAPITAL, tee 
AS 6.047,378.07 


) ? - 


ASSETS AFTER PAYMENT OF CHICAGO LOSSES 


OVER $4,000,000 
New York, October 11th, 1871. 


The losses of this Company in Chicago are 
less than Two Million Dollars, leaving an |—— 
Entire Capital of $3,000,000, with surplus of 
over $1,000,000. The Atna continues to 
offer the best security, as in all time past. 
Policies issued and losses promptly paid at 


this office. 
JAS. A. ALEXANDER, Agent, 


62 Wall Street. 


- $1,000,000 
1,100,000 





CASH CAPITAL.. 
ASSETS AFTER PAYING LOSS- 
ES AT CHICAGO..... ceveeee 


THE NIACARA 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HAS REMOVED 
From No. 12 Wall Street 
TO 'NO. 20!i BROADWAY, 
Between Dey and Fulton Streets. 
H. A. HOWE, President. 


P. NOTMAN, Vice-President and Secretary. 


_ York, Noy. 15, 1871. 


QUEEN “FIRE INSURANCE COMP’. 


U. 8. Branch, 117 Broadway, N. Y. 


Ocroper 12, 1871. 
To the Editor of the “ Albion.” 
Dear Sir: 


We desire to inform the insuring public 
that this Company, having closed its agency 
in Chicago, nearly two years ago, loses no- 


thing by the conflag:ation in that city. 


W. H. ROSS, 
Manager. 





AGENCY OF THE 


Bank of British North America, 


No. 48 Wall St. 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS 


Issued for use in Europe, China and Japan, the East 
and West Indies, and South America. Also Circular 
Letters of Credit for Trav ellergavailable in all parts of 
the world. 

Demand and Time Bills of Zxchange, payable in 
London and elsewhere, bought and so d o current 
rates; also Cable Transfers. Demand Drafts on Scot 
land ‘and Ireland, also on Canada, British Columbia 
and San Francisco. Bills collected, and other Banking 
business transacted. 

JOUN PATON 


ARCH. McKINLAY | Agents. 
MORTON, BLISS & CO., 
ISSUE 
CIRCULAR NOTES, 
(Issued and paid free of Commission) 


AND LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 


ALSO, 
Commercial Credits, 
Available in all parts of the world on 


MORTON, ROSE & CO., 
LONDON. 


WALKER, ANDREWS & C0., 
No. 52 Wall St., New York. 
ANDREWS & CO., 


No. 10 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Bonds, stocks and gold bought and sold on com- 

mission. Loans negotiated. 

Money received on deposit at interest. 

Travelers’ and Commercial Credits issued. 

Exchange drawn on Paris and on the 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 





lclass, Gilt and Bronze 


CHANDELIERS, 


OF THE VERY FINEST DESIGNS AND QUALITY 
AT LOW PRICES, 


Gas Fixtures, 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


Large Figures and Standards, 
FINE CLOCKS, 


Bronze Ornaments, Xc., 
MANUFACTURED BY 


MITCHELL, VANCE & CO., 


597 Broadway, N.Y. 


ESTABLISHED 1837! 


TAYLOR, 
OLMSTED, 
& TAYLOR, 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 
DIAMONDS, WATCHES, 
CLOCKS, BRONZES, 
AND RICH FANCY GOODS, 
Removed from No. 9 MArpEN LANE 
To No. 5 BOND STREET, N. Y. 
Sole Agents for Jaques Le Coultre Razors. 





PARIS MILLINERY. 


MME. FERRERO, 
NO. 6 LAFAYETTE PLACE 
Has now an elegant assortment of 


Paris Fall and Winter Bonnets, 


Round Hats, 
Exquisite Novelties in 
Dress Caps, Flowers, Feathers, etc. 
Mourning Bonnets Always on Hand. 
_Pertiouler attention paid to orders. 





Banking House 
OF 
HENRY CLEWS & CO., 
No. 82 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS can be opened with us in 
either Currency or Coin, subject to check without no- 
tice. Four per cent. interest will be allowed upon all 
daily balances. Checks upon us pass through the 
Clearing house as if drawn upon any city bank. 

We issue Circular Letters of Credit for travellers, 
available in all parts of the world; also Commercial 
Credits. We make telegraphic transfers of money to 





IMPERIAL FIRE INS. CO., 
LONDON 
EsTABLisHED.......... ®es6, 00 1803. 

Paid up Capital and Accumulated Funds, 
Eight Million Dollars in Gold, 





Office of the United States Branch, 40 & 42 


Pine Street. 


E. W. CROWELL, Restpent Manacer, 
JOSEPH B. ST. JOHN, Assistant MANaGeER. 


LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


z M. Ancnracp, H.B.M. Consut, Chairman. 
A. A. Low, of A. A. Low & Bro: 

E. S. Jarrray, of E. 8. Jaftray & Co. 

Ricwarp Irvin, of Richard invie & ll 

Davip Satomon, No. 11 West 38th Stre 





J. Bocanan JouNsTON, of J. Boorman Detesten & 


Jan. Srvarr, of J. & J. Stuart. 





The Liverpool og haw 


don &F Glohe Ins. Co. 


any desired point, and transact every description of 
foreign banking business. 

We draw Bills of Exchange in sums of £1 upwards 
on 

The Imperial Bank, 

Messrs, Clews. Habiebt & Co., ¢ London. 

The Provincial Bank of Ireland, Dublin, and branches, 

The Nationa Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh and 
branches. 

We issue CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT payable 
on demand or at fixed date, bearing interest, and avail 
able at all money centres. 

Orders executed for Governments and other invest- 
ment securities, also Gold and Exchange. 

Advances made to our dealers at all times on ap- 
proved collaterals at market rates of interest. 
Collections made in any part of the world. 


A.C. KAUFFMAN, 
BANKER 
and Dealer in Southern Securities, 
Charleston, S.C. 





ar Uncurrent Baxx Norzs, Borns, Stocks, 
Cor, Lanp Warrants, Excuanae, &c., &c., Bought 


Assets Gold, & 20,000,000 Seger for Investment Securities Carefully Exe- 


ce 


in the 


United States, 3,000,000 


45 William St. 


#7~ Collections ¢ DIVIDENDS, COUPONS, 
TES, DRAFTS, &c., made upon all points 
ca remitted for proipiy. 
‘ORRESPOND! 


of this 
upon se their Desiness AB to to with th Raclity 


| des: 
New CorrEsPoxpexta: HENR Ss 
&CO. KO ZE BROTHEES, ieee 
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HIGHER EDUCATION. 
HEL 


LMUTH COLLEGE. Board and Tuition per 
annum, 3 


Hellmuth’s Ladies’ College. 


Ina ted by H.R.H. Prince Arthur. Board and 
Tuition per : $236. eee: The Very 
Rev. L. h, D.D., Dean of Huro 


we For ror particular apply to Major Evans, Lon- 


don, Canada 
WOOD CARPETINC. 
THE NATIONAL WOOD MANF'G CO. 
480 Broapwayr. 
oan, enna, , ee 
per 










loons diniug 


loors from 60c. per foot in new 
and elegant designs. 

Send stamp for illustrated 
pamphlet. 


nee 














KALDEN BERG’S 
MEERSCHAUMS. — An elegant as- 
sortment of real meerschaum pipes 
and amber goods, all of my own 
make, and warranted suitable for 
holida sents; pipes and holders 
made to order. STO. No. 6 John st., first poe, 
ae also corner of John and Nassau sts. 

sent C_ O. D. Send for circulars and price list. Post. 
office Box 6.724. 


H. HENDERSON’S 
FAMILY LIQUOR-CASES, 


Each case a one bottle of 





OLD PALE BRAND HOLLAND G@ 

OLD RYE WHisky 54 PALE SHERRY, 

FINE OLD PORT, BOURBON 
Guaranteed pare ant and - they YS best fuality. 


Sent b Bec Cc. . yom ae! Post adie order. 
n. HENE IN, No. 15 Broad-st., New York 





HENRY HOFMANN & CO, 

41 and 43 Cedar Street, Corner William, 
Importers and Sole Agents for 
IND, COOPE & CO.’S LONDON, 
BURTON AND EAST INDIA 
PALE ALES. 





Per doz. Pints........... $190 Currency 

* Quarts......... 810 “ 

In Wood, $28—pee barrel of 40 gallons, 
$16— . - of 2 * 


G. W. Carleton & Co., 
PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 


ee 
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THE DEBATABLE LAND. 


BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. 


By Robert Dale Owen, Author of ** Footfalls on the 
Boundary of Another World,” etc. A large, 
elegantly printed and bound volume of over 500 
pages. Price $2 00. 

This long promised and significant work is sure of 
the widest reading, and is destined to produce the 
deepest interest throughout the thinking world. 

It is the fruit of a profound experience, unwearied 
investigation and high intellectual ability. 

The scope is broad, one-fourth cooupled by an 
Address to the Protestant Cle rgy, reviewing the 
a sent attitude of the religious world in connection 
bs ith modern science and with modern ideas touch- 

ing reign of law, human infallibility, plenary in- 

ration, miracles, 8piritual gifts, ete. ut the main 
object is ‘to afford ‘conclusive proof, aside from histo- 
rical evidence, of immortality. 

It isa book’ eminently suited to an era like the pre- 
sent, when the Debatable Land of morals and religion 
is freely explored, and when men are disposed to 
= all things cre they hold fast to that which is 





MORNING GLORIES. 
BY MISS ALCOTT, 
Author of “ Litthe Women,” “ Little Men,” &c. 


ba of the best books ever written by this popular 
author. 

*,* Another edition o senlly this week, beautifully 
illustrated. Price $1 


The “Sunday School Gaze Gazette” says of it:— Deli! 
cious! That is the most expressive condensed criti- 
cism of this lovely book. Almost any child will 
enjoy having it read to them. The inal part ot one 
with which the stories are = is no sma’ do: of 
attraction ; it is so desi 

to good Engl ish.” 





RESOLUTION. 


A very entertaining new book by,A. . inky author 
of “True to the Last,” “I've besa “2A 
Long Look Ahead,” ete. Price $1 50. 

Also new, uniform editions of Mr. Roe’s excellent 
books, put up handsomely in box sets of 4 volumes. 
Price 31 50 each, 





MOTHER GOOSE SET TO MUSIC. 


A beautiful Christmas volume, contaiuing the fam- 
ous ** Mother Goose Melodies ;" arranged with music 
for voice and piano, together with al a of 
new and comical illustrations. Price $2 


CHRONICLES OF GOTHAM. 


A rich and racy Biblical by and yA the Tammany 
Ring, Erie Fight, Burlesque O; ., &c., being a 
continuation of the famous Satire, The New Gospel 
of Peace,” by the same anthor. Price 25 cents. 





MILLBANK. 


A charming new novel by Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 
one of the very best and most captivating books ever 
written by thisauthor. Price $1 50. 
Nearly 50,000 have already been sold of this splendid 
book, by the Author of Tempest and Sunshine—Lena 
Rivers — Marian a a moe = + Or- 
hans — Cousin Maude—Homes' — ne— 

arkness and Dayli ht—Hugh Worthi Ra, 
ron Pride—Rose Mather—Ethelyn’s Mista 


e, &e. 
AT LAST. 


A charming new novel by Marton HaRianp, 

thor of those other popular books: * Alone—Hidden 
Path—Moss-Side—Nemesis—Miriam—Helen —— 
—Hnusbands and Homes — Sunny-bank — Phemie's 

mao s Husband—Empty Heart, etc.— 
ce 





Ge These books are beautifully bound—sold every- 
Lan ye sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 
price, by 


G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, 
Madison Square, cor. Fifth Avenue and Broadway, 





New York. 
BAUMBACH'S 
New Collection 
OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


Those who have been anxiously waiting for its ap- 
pearance may now send their orders; and NOT ONE 
will be disappointed in the quality of music. TE 
Devms, Benepicrres, Responses, Giortas, AN- 
THEMs, SoLos, Duets, SENTENCES, and all first class 
—none better. Large, clear, legible type, a great re- 
commendation. 


Price, Cloth $2.50; Boards, $2.00. 
Sent, post-paid, on receipt’ of retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO.., . New York. 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTES, 


PRONOUNCED BY THE FIRST MUSICAL TALENT, 
SEMINARIES, THE PRESS, &C., THE 


BEST PIANOS MADE. 


Prices as reasonable and terms as casy as consistent 
with thorough workmanship. 





WAREROOMS: 
FIFTH AVENUE, 





Cor, SrxTEENTH §t., New York. 

















